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CHRISTINE’S REVENGE; 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A. cruel foe to lay such beauty low. 


|‘ Hap Christine been {lady doctor studying the 
scientific aspects! of “a case,” she could not 
have shown more nerve and cddiness. She 
knew that) she was looking on Lady Julia 
Saville, beciuse the others had told her so, and 
because she i the dress which she 
‘wore, @ quilted satin of dark blue which Pamette 
had brought from her lady’s room ‘before the 
outer door was locked'upon the feminine portion | 
of the household. 
Yes, Christine recognised the dress, but she 
could not have said whose was the poor, dis- 
figured hunian face. she was looking on? One 
or two of the, maids.and a. lady) visitor had 
actually fainted awayat the shocking sight. A 
pistol shot, aimed with diabolical and cunnin 
skill, had taken away part of the face of Lady 
Julia’; had deattoyed. one eye in a manner too 
horrible to relate, and the beautiful cheek was 
laid open—a® hideous mask in place of that 
beauty which had driven men wild with admira- 
tion and made women (some of them) pale with 
envy. The sufferer was senseless now. . Her 
as too mpch to bear, . She had 


swooned and lay moaning, 
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{THE END, OF A TERRIBLE DAY.] 


Elaine. 
“You ought not, to see this sight,’’ she said ; 
**it may kill you and others who should be dear 
as your own life.” 
ese words she whispered into the girl’s own 
ears. 

“We must give her stimulants,” said Chris- 
tine, pointing now to Lady Saville. “Bring 
brandy or she will die from exhaustion. A 
terrible thing that there is not a doctor in the 
house.” In her heart she was saying: “I don’t 
want her to die but to live—hideous, disfigured. 
She who only lived to offer incense to her own 
beauty. I want children to scream at sight of 
her, and delicate women who are nervous to 
hide their faces when they hear that she is 
coming, then she will weep and gnash_ her 
white teeth—the assassin has spared those.” 

All these thoughts ran like wildfire through 
the brain of Christine, but outwardly she was 
calm and grave, and she poured some brandy 
—just enough to revive the exhausted woman— 
down her throat. 

“Her head is fearfully hot,” said made- 
moiselle, putting her own cool hands to the 
throbbing temples. of Lady Saville. “Unless 


fever. will set in,’ and she knitted her brows 
and looked puzzled. “ Yes,” she said, after a 
pause, while the echoes of the rioters’ voices on 
the wide staircase and the galleries was borne 
to her ears, “this is not the time for sick 
nursing. Ina few moments this castle may be 
in flames. I believe the rioters will fire it in 
several places unless Lady Donnamore will de- 
liver up the keys of the plate chest.. Ladies,” 





‘Suddenly a thought 


struck Christine. She ' 


wheeled, round and laid hold roughly of roe, § *‘ will you join your entreaties to mine and be: 





turning gracefully to the ladies assembled. 
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Lady Donnamore to give up the keys, that I 
may divide the gold dinner-service amongst 
these rioters? It is the only way to save your 
lives. She has her diamonds meanwhile con- 
cealed about her own person. I believe most of 
you have taken the same precaution in regard 
to your ornaments. Now it isa question of all 
your lives versus the gold service.” 

Everybody looked at Christine. Everybody 
listened to this woman, who seemed without 
fear, who was resolute and calm, spoke with 
a grand air of authority, and commanded at- 
tention and admiration from the weaker spirits 
gathered around her. Murmurs greeted her— 
murmurs of entreaty. 

“Oh! do try and persuade her, dear, good 
mademoiselle.” 

And it came to pass that a number of ladies 
went at once to the countess, with Christine at 
their head, and implored her to give up the keys. 

“They will burn the Castle. Wes all be 
murdered.” 

“They will burn the Castle if they have 
made up their minds to it,” said Lady Donna- 
more. “I cannot see why some of you should 
not escape into the greunds. Mattelle, you, 
who seem at home in danger, disguise yourself, 
and pass out and walk to Dungan and send the 
soldiers to help us!” 

«They would shoot me down as I crossed the 
park,” Christine said, coldly; “not that I have 
any particular or violent objection to that,. but 
my life may be of more use to some of these 
people than my dead body could be, and I think 
Mer better perhaps not run the risk of being 
shot!” 

Murmurs of pity and admiration, 
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«ey r¢ effec to give these wre mn = my gold | « ciplined ; they were well oermed, 7. a short aa 
isoners } the fest ting wentist althily\dowgistairs 
diers-advatreed on ea ulta’*s door sé ~<Rnsced and 


service,” the Gountiess said, but her voice shook, 
for at that-momentihere came-a sound hkethe 
roaring of wild beasts on the stairs, and the 
outer door sustained a series of .violent blows 
which threatened..to drive it in. 

“They are. come,” said Christine, turning to 
the counitéss and holding 6ut her hand. “ Will 
you give’me the'key of the gold plate, or will 
you not, Lady Donnamore?” 

“I refuse!’ the countess answered. “I 
prefer—to escape. I will go down to Mr. 
Foster’s house; I am sure he will give us 
shelter ; let us pass through theconservatories.” 
Then tothe maid: ‘“ Bring mempy ir cloak.” 

But the maid hesitated, restrained by a glance 
from Christine. 

“« My lady, there are men im the shrubberies, 
men all round the house.” 

“You are all idiots!” the coumtess said; 

and you, Christine, the greatest; letyne speak 
through the doors to “these wretehes! The 
servant women wrung their hands. Too well 
they knew the contemptuous ipsolence with 
which the Countess of Donmamore would address 
the vengeful rioters. She sailed along in her 
superb style, and soon she steod ‘in the outer 
room, divided by an oak door only ‘from ‘ruffians 
whose blood was heated with wime, for during 
the ten minutes or sothat Christime had been 
in the apartments of the countess, ‘the rioters 
had come upon a hamper of choice wine; they 
bad speedily broken the necks ‘éf ‘the ‘bottles, 
and red the amber-coloured ‘madeira and 
moselle into jugs and oups. Of'these they had 
quaffed right heartily, and now ‘they -were -wild 
with fury and hot with wine. 

“Qpen! Open!” shouted one breital voice. 

Christine recognised itas that of Dandy. 

“Men,” said Lady Donnamore, “you will 


regret this. Punishment will assuredly fellow 


this outrage!” 

Dandy ‘roared out a terrible string of oaths 
and much ‘hideous » and @alled the 
beautiful@oumtess “an old cat,” 


rence ‘which she could assume so easily ‘at 
will. 

Nobody would have supposed that the marble 
woman had heard a word that “was not meet 
for her to hear ;’”’ and then all at once a terrible 
roar, which seemed enough to shake the castle 
to its foundations, sounded outside. After- 
wards came the trampling of many feet, loud 
and piercing shrieks, and several shots fired 
one after the other in quick succession. Groans 
and cries.piteous to hear followed, and soon the 
loud strong voice of a man outside was heard ; 
the words uttered were these: 

“I arrest you all in the Queen’s name on 
charge of robbery and high treason !’”’ 

Christine Mattelle turned deadly white. By 
some means the news of the sacking of Donna- 
more Castle had reached Dungan. The cén- 
stabulary force, some two hundred strong, had 
arrived, and had entered the mansion armed 
with revolyers and clubs. Instinct told Chris- 
tine that the short, hour of the rioters’ triumph 
was Over. 

On the staircase lay the wounded bodies of 
several noters. On the landing one dead, man. 
The tipsy Dandy was a ‘prisoner. Outside were 
drawn up, posted in detachments, surrounding 
the castle, a regiment of ‘soldiers from the 
barracks at Dungan, No rioter could very well 
eseape without a chance of being shot dead as 
he fled away. 

Yes, the. soldiers had come at. last;mot in 
time to prevent the ruthless. destruction .of the 
greater part of the costly furniture and most-of 
the art treasures which Donnamore contained. 
Not in time to prevent beautiful Lady Saville 
from being disfigured as long as she lived, but 
in time to save the lives of all the women and 
children; in time to reseue Lady Donnamere’s 
golden dinner-serviee fromthe hands of the 

ters. 

There was some violent resistance. at’ first ; 
more, than one, man was shot and several sever rly 
wounded, but -the ccnstabulary.were.ealm sand 
strong and confident. They were well, .dis- 


| “semething 





while thay had made forty 
hied-panie-stticken. The s 
them in the grounds and captured the rest. The 
stables of Donnamore were thet night eon 

into prisons, where the rioters Pd handcuffed, 
and the soldiers -were-stationed all 


ing guard. 

Tt was a long time ‘before the “frightened 
women in Lady Donnamore’s rooms allowed 
Christine Mattelle to open the door, only when 
they heard the voicés of Colonel Blandford and 
Captain Fits-Stephens on the stairs assuring 
them that now the house was clear of the rioters, 
that it was guarded by soldiers; that “the 


the wounded were carried away ; that thetmen- 


escaped the notice of the rioters. 


the rioters had mounted to their 
and stolen or destroyed their clothes. * 


‘characterised the intruders. 

Tt:“came to pass that a number of 
women’s faces met around the library fire. 
countess refused to leave her own:rooms. 


ce were'to of 
gia wien telaceaian am /then'to'retire to rest. 
‘Lady Elaine seon'fournd herself i 


owith’ with, Christies Sat talle 
apartment; it was 


No tioters:had entered "this 
pmot'the elegant chamber appointed for tle Lady 
Elaine and her sister’*ix months Lacon Agree 


they had first-arrived .at Donmamore 
spring. It was a-simpler.room furnished \i 
severer taste. To this room Lady:) 


marble 


in its warmth and light; she was wrapped in a 
loose silk dressing: gown; she shivered and 
trembled. 

“« All your pretty dresses, Lady Elaine, hang 


yourroom. ‘Lady Julia Saville is the only one 


room and cut up her velyet dress to shreds; she 
has saved her jewels, however.” 

“ She can never wear jewels with that face,” 
said’ Blaine. “* Oh! ‘how it haunts me.” 

“You. are an idiot-to‘allow that; you should 
think ofothers,” said'Christine, sharply. 

Elaine shivered moreviolently; ‘she was pale 
but tearless. 

«Something must‘be'done for me-soon,” she 
said; “‘my ‘mother dasks'no questions, only 
looks at.me-with ‘these -eruel eyes of hers. I 
wonder whatshe' thittks ?” 

“She ‘has ‘questioned ‘me,” Christine ‘said,’ 
“and I havetolé her that T’know’‘all, ‘but will 
tell. her ‘nothing ‘yet; that “she «must wait.” 
Christine’s eyes danedd with delivht. ‘“*She 
thinks, Elaine, that ‘you -are privately ~married° 
tothe young Eat: of Levison ; Iam sure that i is 
what: she’ thinks.” 

Elaine shuddered. 

“II wonder whitt/hastbeoome of Roland et 
she said, 

Christine shook-her head. 

** Let. us he thas.eseaped,” she said ;’ 


police andthe soldiers.” 

‘«‘ He maybe a prisoner in those stables,” said’ 
Elaine. 

“I, know nothing,” Christine answered); 





round, keep- 4 


doctor from Dungan had arrived, ‘now | of a cottage and stood, poor 
wished to see Lady Saville; that the and:| of my lady’s horse. She called to ‘it to get out 


servants, all of whom with the gentlemen ‘de-'}jhend, 


in her own room! 


deen banished by the countess ‘siuee ‘that, | -valwed “most on earth 


“several of them have no déubt,in spiteof the tanta aca detedt How new, h 


if hedad/been-taken, || Rolandiisia conspicuous) ‘* 
young man, brave as/a:lion,and anxious to-avert’}’Christine 


téHs masweshould have heard of it would not-use @ rae or’ a 
bloodshed. I -think;he oT ioe 


goon after this e retired te bees Chris- 


, and when 


listened. . She heard the most fearful moans of 
pain, and! r thin, cruel lips smiled. At that 
moment Pamette tanre oat of’ her lady'e room 


sega Deleting sapped ne: 

ell me,” she-said; **show did. this happen 4 
Who was the rufiian who shot Lady Saville? 
and-what did he say ? “You said, you know, that 
you would tell me all about it, Pamette ?” 

** Alas! my lady was sohard. I warned her,” 
sobbed Pamette. “She was riding last week 
through Donnamore village with Captain Fitz- 
Stephens. little girl of five ears old ran out 
right in front 


of the way, but the poor ee yr not compre- 
and then you know how ient and 


fenders of the castle had been (prisoners savage her ladyship is? ‘She the little 
by the ‘rioters and bound hand and ‘feet fn vm with her riding whipright across the back. 
coach-house, had now lighted a fire intheliBrary, child screamed in terrorgand Lady Saville, 
the only room which had escaped therdepreda-} @elighting in inflicting pain-as she always does, 
tions of the rioters, and had there’ an }made ‘the horse curvet -and round the 
ample repast for the exhausted, ned | ¢hild in such away as to frighten it to death. 
ladies, one inner larder well stodked ing | Lady Julia is so: Dearie iy a horsewoman, 


that there-was no fear that she would ,eally 


Tt was odd how soon the ladies "began ‘to | allow the horse’to harm the child for lifeor ‘kill 
chatter about their wardrobes, and to*wonder if (at, but Jaék McAdams did not understand!that ; 

ents \he'thought that his child’s life was in danger ; 

n almost | he ran out and picked the little: 

all cages these feminine treasures had *Tibch baalipastnce deithe wadeetla tee 1 

‘the rapacity and the love of destru@tion which | 


-ereature ‘up—it. 
(my lady 


mend 
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what "he 
he would 
‘spoil-what:she most ‘asd, wy fair face, for he 


e ‘called her. podem th had = Se 


woman-had arrived at the 
A fire burnt now in'the -grate. Elaine stood} heard enongh abotit-her from the servants here. 


So when the rioters were in the Castle, Jack, 
who was in their midst, got to know somehow 
that all the ladies were in the rooms of "4 
countess. [He knew the way into them | 


untouched in that wardrobe ; nobody hasentered | thé consérvatory, for he put several panes . 


glass in there only lasbmonth. He got a loaded 


who has:'stffered. ‘Somebody has entered ‘her | pistol, made his. way in, and when he saw my 


lady lolling‘on a sofa looking at some photo- 
graphs, he burst into a laugh, snap went his 
pistol, and when -he-saw how well he had aimed 
without killing her, he broke into another 
laugh. He was a soldier in! his youth, and a 
splendid marksman, but he once deserted, and 
was caught and was —— in — flegging 
days; and he never has, f ¢ is a 
vengeful, wicked car but) oe ren my lady 
was cruel to his-chil 


* She prota snare i it algo now,” Chris- 
tne sad, ith a “I, wonder if she 
will dive, if not, Meddoms will. be hanged ; 


if she,dees; fee heres will have penal; nemvitade for 


life if. 
oT thin “he, will be found,” ‘sobbed. Pamette ; 
“he *is too fond of His wife;and,his¢ehild.to 


leave, them. for long. . I believe he =e oe off 


for the ‘present.” : 
| °? Min has ceftainly indu ‘in a 
rather pxpensive ole, ad fabing aac venge- 


ance on’ Lady | e ‘ah said Christine, smiling 
he more’ prs Gant manly than before. ' 
Ate atthe tall, alender woman 
er lips were! How 
‘| pitiless het shining eyes 
“He is'a wicked man,” said the rates 
; Tene, ““T'@o not say my, lady 
‘She js s ad unkind j | eruel. coal 

“ No; she’ the b be bmi 

, coldly. Onse yey she struck 4 a 
one, who vowed, to take ‘vengeance. as ¢ 
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deadlier than this Irishman has taken. Now 
she is more punished than if she had been 
killed. Say:she lives forty. years longer, ugly, a 
hideous fright, blind of. one eye? What use; 
are her riches of now? . What mockery in the 
glitter of her jewels and in the sheen of her 
satins! Why, people will.askfor smelling salts 
sonny after they have looked on her. Ha, 
You don’tseem to pity her. You seem glad, , 
mademoiselle,” Pamette said, with surprise. 
‘Good. Pamette! mild-eyed ‘little Swiss! I 
am not made of patient stuff as thou art.. Why, 


I have heard her drive you as if you had ‘been. 


a dirty dog, and you, meek soul, have crouched 
at. her feet.and whimpered! Don’t you see. 
Pamette, that this woman, who has.only lived 
to gratify her own ,selfishness, and who has 
taken a positive pleasure in inflicting sufferings 
on others, most richly deserves what she has 
got? Jack McAdams is ‘a wicked man; not. 

alf so wicked as your Lady Saville—a married , 


flirt; a shameless, heartless jade. How-ean I. 


be sorry? You .and I, Pamette, we have our 
daily and hourly trialsand mortifications in life, 
but this pampered woman has done whatsoever 
was right in her own eyes,,gratifiell.every mad 
caprice that arose, and flung away money like 
chaff before the wind on her senseless whims. 
Men have bowed down to her because she was 
fair, and women have bent beforeher because 
of -her unlimited wealth and her position in 
fashionable society, Many a woman has lost 
her name and her husband, I verily ‘believe, for 
doing less than she has done, but the world only 
cries out, ‘ Lady Julia is.really a lively.creature, 
whimsical, but .charming ; not the least real 
harm in her.’ Now, you see this Irish Jack ‘has 
come forward to punish prosperous wickedness. 
Hom op you.and J know he'has not been heaven 
sen a9 

Christine did not-wait for patient Pamette’s 
reply. She hastened down the staircase and 
entered the library, Colonel Blandford arose 
and placed \a chair for -her.. Lady ‘Donnamiore 
looked-at that gallant officerin-eold surprise. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 


Rat; rtin, rain ;/a steady, ‘cold, cruel down: 
pour. Again the river has overflowed its banks, 
and the emerald meads are’ transformed ‘into a 
wide, glittering lake. "The faniily at the castle 
are’making ‘preparations for leaving. The earl 
hastened home the moment ‘he heard of the 
forcible entry into ‘his noble country seat. He 
will have ‘plenty to @o when ‘the winter sessions 
come on at Dungan, for fifty captured Fenians 
lie in prison awaiting ‘trial, and the’ earl as the 
high sheriff for the county must’be present. He 
is not «afraid to'stay at Donnamore, his beauti- 
ful ancestral home, but ‘the countess now hates 
the place where her treasured Dresden and 
costly furniture‘were destroyed. Henceforth she 
is determined ‘nothing of ‘any value shall be 
kept among ‘such a horde of savages. The 
golden service has already ‘been sent to the 
Bank of England:under proper escort. 

Lady Donnamore intends spending the winter 
bro en Paris, partly at'Mentone, with her two 
daughters, her‘more confidential servants, and 
the two governesses. This at least is the an- 
nouncement which is made'to'the county. Still 
it is now late in November, and the good earl 
has expressed a wish that his wife and daughters 
should remain and spend Christmas with him at 

more; the countéss, with inward uneasi- 
ness, consents. 

Poor Lady Julia Sayille still lies perilously ill 
upstairs. Her husband, Sir Abraham, is far too 
weak and too gonty to come to her; but. he 
writes, or his secretary does, constantly. to 
Pamette, whoanswers faithfully and punctually, 
and reports'the opinions of the doctors. 

A Dublin physician is actually staying fora 
whole week inthe house. All the other visitors 
have taken wing and fled from the disturbed 
country. Fitz,Stephens, with his wife and 
child, is gone to ‘Florence for the winter. 





Colonel Blandford has returned to Scotland ; he | 
writes constantly to the countess, making the 
kindest possible inquiries after all the house- | 
hold, and he always begs Lady Donnamore to | 
give his “kindest regards to Mademoiselle | 
Mattelle.” 

One letter came from ‘the colonel edged 
deeply with black, this ‘announeed “ the sudden 
death of my poor wife from heart. disease, to | 
which she has been longa martyr.” This letter | 
the earl read aloud one morning at the break- 
fast table, when he and the countess and the | 
two governesses and the pupils sat together at , 
that. early meal. 

“Well, Blandford seems to me to take his | 
poor wife’s death calmly,” said the earl. 

“It was a matriege into which he was | 
foreed in his boyhood by his father,” said the | 
countess. ‘“‘Minna Desmond was fifteen years | 
older than. Charlie Blandford: and a regular | 
old .maid. She had a fine fortune, and her | 
husband ‘has not spent it; I believe he has | 
always been an honourable man and a brave | 
soldier.” 

Yes, I always thought him one of the best 
and noblest fellows I ever knew,” said the eavrl. 

“ He will marry again, of course,” said Lady 
Donnamore; * his fortune is quite six thousand 
a year, and he is a splendid man at forty- 
seven.” 

“Heir too to his first cousin, the Earl of 
Cotswold ; he will speedily be a prize in the 
English marriage market.” 

“ He is too old for Elaine, papa,” cried Lady 
Clarice, ‘but though Iam not fifteen, I would 
rather marry the dear old colonel than anybody 
else I know. Qh, he is so good and kind and 
brave.” 

The child’s blue eyes glittered. The countess 
did not betray the inward satisfaction which 
this enthusiastic speech of her little daughter 
gave her; enormous disparity of years was a 
triflein her eyes, when a splendid match was in 
the market. 

If Charles Blandford had first of.all married 
alady fifteen years his senior, why should he not 
marry the second time a fair bride more than 
thirty years his junior? Lady Donnamore 
settled it all in her own mind as'she sat at the 
head of her elegant table. 

Her mind meanwhile was fearfully troubled 
in regard to. Elaine, but she-did not betray her 
anxiety by word or sign.. She had written to 
Henry, Earl of Levison, and she -had actually 
asked him point blank if-heintended to become 
a candidate for the hand of Elaine. 

The earl’s reply was enthusiastic. At once 
he declared he wished his betrothal with Elaine 
to be made public, and then the countess 
watched Elaine, and one day asked her suddenly 
“if she would not like to marry the Earl of 
Levison ?” 

«* No, mother.” 

“No, no, no,” had been the girl’s frightened 
answer, and she hac fled fromthe room. 

“It can be no other than the earl, can it, 
Mattelle?” she said once to Christine, who 
shrugged her shouldersiand answered : 

“Make your mind easy, my lady. Lady 
Elaine is as :pure-as the snowdrift, but she is 
peculiar. Do wait, you see what an anxious 
bridegroom expectant thevearl is.” 

“Then they are secretly married,” said Lady 
Donnamore. “If not, you know, Mattelle—you 
know they must be at.once.” 

“Lady Donnamore, for a tremendous. reason 
I am bound to silence, but this I swear, Lady 
Elaine is a lawful wife,and the Earl of Levison 
has made me his confidante.” 

*‘ They must be married again at once,” said 
the countess, “ and the first marriage announced. 
Tell me, Mattelle, why this mystery? How 
could you lend yourself toa clandestine mar- 

2 eP”? 

«Oh, for so strong a reason,” Christine replied. 
“You cannot guess how strong. When I tell 
you you will be surprised, but ask me no ques- 
tions, Oh, I am bound to silence till the time 
arrives,” 

This conversation had taken place between 
the countess and Christine the night previous 








to the morning when we find the family as- 


sembled at the breakfast table, discussing 
Colonel Blandford’s letter. 

It was a day of cold, incessant rain. There 
had been many such days. The woods were 
like swamps. Fardown in the heart of a thick 
plantation on the further side of Carrig Flyn, 
situate some five miles from Donnamore, 
crouched a party of seven men, .almost shoeless, 
wet to the skin. Their great enterprise had 
failed; their leaders were prisoners; numbers 
of their fellows were slain. In the valley of 
the Morah ‘above there had been ten funerals, 
‘for the soldiers had sliot down all those who re- 
sisted, and now these seven crouched in the 
damp woods, waiting for their friends to come to 
them with the news that the coast was clear. 
and that they might escape. Yes,"freedom f 
life and limb was now all these wretched mu : 
longed ‘for; they who had hoped to live ‘in u 
fertile, rich eountry, abounding with all the 
good things of life, ruling a happy people with 
joyful hearts, and turning out Norman and 
Saxon alike to establish a Republic under the 
green flag of Ireland. 

And among these desolate wretches was one 
haggard lad with dark eyes and a profile 
that any sculptor would have coveted as a 
model for some youthful god of grandiold Greeec. 
He was very thin and very ragged, and there 
was @ bitter look of disappointment on the 
handsome face; a yearning inthe eyes which 
still had gleams of fire now and anon as he 
raised his head to listen for approaching foot- 
steps. At last; yes, at last the summer leaves 
lying dead under the November trees are being 
crushed down by many footsteps. Roland 
O’Hara sprang to his feet and gave the pass- 
word, “ Will-o’-the-Wisp!” There was no an- 
swering call. Were these friends? No, the 
measured tramp spoke of foes—soldiers; yes, 
at less than twenty-four paces fzom where 
those wretched, shivering, half-clad men 
crouched amid the soaked grass and leaves. 

** Give up your arms and surrender!” shouted 
the sentinel in advance. 

* Sell your lives dearly,” said one man; “ but 
we have only two revolvers between six, and 
if the powder is damp !” 

Roland O’Hara was not armed. He would at 
that moment have preferred being shot dead to 
being taken prisoner. He turned and doubled 
among the trees like a hare ora wild cat. He 
had been used:to these woods from his infancy. 
He knew that the river flowed below. He 
would throw himself in and sink or swim as the 
fates directed. A couple of soldiers armed were 
almost instantly upon his track. 

«“T’ll shoot you like a dog !” roared one, ‘if 
you attempt to move—like a dog!” 

The three words came from a throat hoarse 
with cold. The voice itself was savage with 
rage. 

Immediately there was a loud report, a heavy 
fall, a dreadful groan. 

“Like a dog!” roared the same savage voice ; 
“but he is shot in that fashion now, a vile 
cur!” 

The man who had shot a fellow-creature dead 
was tall and very muscular, with a hairy, deep 
chest, which showed through his torn shirt- 
front. 

He was black-bearded and fierce of aspect. 
He did not attempt to escape, and the soldiers 
had the handcuffs on him in less time than it 
takes to tell the tale. 

And what was'that lying beyond with glassy, 
staring eyes and upturned face, and white teeth 
gleaming, so it seemed, in a wolfish grin? ‘The 
red glare of the sun pillowed on ‘stormy rain 
¢louds.as’he sank to rest behind ‘the mountain 
lighted up'the dead ‘face as if in‘moekery. A 
dead man—a dead man lying in the wood, with 
the armed soldiers treading softly near him, anil 
six handcuffed prisoners in the rear. 

For they had taken O’Hara. He had crept 
near when he saw his comrade shoot and heard 
the death groan, anc—he was a prisoner. 

A hush: fell upon all those assembled. Death 
is a king who imposes aiwe and silence sometimes 
even on rebels, Who was the dead man? It 
came to pass that a fierce-eyed, lean wretch in 


rags, whose hands were bound, leaned forward 
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and spat on the dead face, and uttered a wild 
oath. 

Roland looked away and scowled. Who was 
this man whom the ragged Fenian had shot 
dead, as he said, “like a dog?” He was Foster, 
«my lord’s agent,” a man who has not been in- 
troduced to the reader in his lifetime, though 
frequently mentioned in these columns. 

Mr. Foster had not been in the Morah during 
the attack on Donmamore. He had returned 
since, and had set spies to work to find out where 
the escaped rebels lurked. He was not a coward 
—at least, he despised these rebels too much to 
be afraid of them, and, escorted by the soldiers, 
he had led the way down into the heart of the 
woods which he knew so weil, and had pointed 
out the crouching wretches among the damp 
leaves. 

One of them, more vengeful than the others 
—a man called Barny O’Lynn—had shot him 
dead with the revolver that he held, and as the 
Government wanted to make an example of 
these rebels, the lives of two or more others 
were very likely to be taken in expiation of all 
the outrages that had been lately perpetrated. 

“There is a halter round your neck, my fine 
young man,” said a soldier to Roland, as he 
walked handcuffed between two of them that 
night into the town of Dungan. 

And was this to be the end of all those glorious 
dreams ? 

+ . 4 * * 


Elaine sat white and rigid at the side of her 
bed. She was wrapped in her dressing-gown. 
Her hair was unbound. She had fire-flashes in 
her eyes, and her lips were parted. Christine 
stood before her, pale also, but smiling a curious 
smile. 

*« And you say he is a prisoner at Dungan ?” 

“Yes, on a charge of murder.” 

« Has he murdered Foster ?” 

* His comrade has, with his sanction. He is 
recognised. They are sure to hang him as a 
ringleader unless af 

“Unless what ?” 

“You go at once to your father, who is a 
Cabinet Minister, and unless you say, ‘ Father, 
this felon is my husband, the father of my 
unborn child.’ Anything to save him.” 

And Elaine rose and held out her arms to- 
wards Christine. 

“ But you will come with me?” 

“Not yet, Elaine. I have another plan. 
Come first with me to Dungan, disguised, and 
let us ask to see O’ Hara as if we were his peasant 
kindred. Then you can tell him that you love 
him ; that will comfort him.” 

** Let me go at once.” 


(Tv oe Continued.) 











THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT. 





Tue marriage of the Duke of Connaught with 
the Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia will be 
celebrated at Windsor Castle on Thursday, the 
13th inst. After the wedding the duke and his 
young wife will make an excursion to the Medi- 
terranean. There will be eight bridesmaids. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has been asked 
to performtheceremony. Theassisting prelates 
will be the Bishops of London, Oxford, Wer- 
cester and Winchester. The best menof H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught will be their R.H.’s the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold. The 
foreign guests invited to be present on the 
auspicious occasion are the King of the Bel- 
gians, the Imperial Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many, the Prince and Princess Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, and the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

A statement has been made that the marriage 
will be. strictly private; that will not be the 
case. The marriage will not be shorn of any of 
the splendour, form, and strict observance of 
regal etiquette which have been observed on 
former occasions. Indeed, the ceremonial of 





processions, &c., will be based upon that of the 
last marriage at Windsor Castle—namely, in 
1871. In consequence of the recent great be- 
reavement there will not be any State banquet 
or balls, and this will be the only exception to 
the former routine. 

Great preparations are being made at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Within the chapel 
itself a great deal of work has been done. In 
front of the altar platform space’ has been 
arranged for the nuptial ceremony, and seats 
provided for the more illustrious of the visitors 
on the south side of the altar, while the stalls 
of the Knights of the Garter and choir will pro- 
vide room for many of those who will be invited. 
The Bray and Rutland Chapels are fitted as 
retiring rooms, and tiers of seats are placed on 
the north and south aisles of the nave for the 
accommodation of spectators. 

In Windsor Palace preparations for the Royal 
wedding festivities have been going on forsome 
time, and the Waterloo Chamber and the Green 
Drawing-room have, with other apartments, 
undergone a process of redecoration. 











THE LIFEBOAT. 





Now all you jolly tars afloat, whose deeds 
are told in song and story, 

Who've fought in every clime remote, for 
England’s naval glory, 

To-day will sing another song, and tell of 
deeds reflected 

In every heart where courage strong is by 
her sons respected. 

The lifeboat boys—the lifeboat—by stout 
hearts ever manned by, 

Whenever wanted, soon afloat, the helpless 
wreck to stand by. 


All honour to those hardy men, who put her 
quick in motion, 

And never think of danger when afloat upon 
the ocean ; 

To save, their mission not to take, the life 
Almighty gave us, 

Who never at stern duty quake, but ready, 
day and night, to save us. 

The lifeboat boys—the lifeboat—by stout 
hearts ever manned by, 

Whenever wanted, soon afloat, the helpless 
wreck to stand by. 


So when our sons shall proudly boast, our 
sailors sing of naval glory, 

We'll toast the heroes of our coast when 
telling England’s proudest story ; 

Still, may they ever ready be to help all 
jolly tars afloat, 

With gallant hearts to brave the sea, and 
willing hands to man the boat. 

The lifeboat boys—the lifeboat—by stout 
hearts ever manned by, 

Whenever wanted, soon afloat, the helpless 
wreck to stand by. 0. P. 








MEDICAL BOTANY. 





GarRpDEN PLants.—Capsium, from the Greek, 
Kapto, to bite, in allusion to its hot or bifing 
qualities,—C. Annuum, red or cayenne pepper, 
a native of the East Indies and Tropical America, 
is cultivated in nearly all parts of the world for 
its fruit-pods, which are a powerful stimulant, 
and much used as a condiment. 

The stem of this annud is one or two feet 
high, angular, branching above; corolla white, 
berry or fruit hollow, terete, slender, ovoid-oblong, 
red when mature. Of the several varieties 
cultivated in the gardens, the most abundant is 
that with a large, irregular ovate fruit, bull- 
nose—truncated and depressed at the yr & 
and used principally in the green state for pick- 
ling. .The medicinal variety is long, conical, 
pointed and recurved, not thicker than the finger 
at its largest part- 


Capsicum when recently powdered, is of a 
more or less bright red colour, which gradu- 
ally'fades upon exposure to light. Powdered 
eayenne, like all other powdered articles, is 
liable to adulteration ; in this case coloured saw- 
dust is the innocent agent. Hot as the powder 
or pods of the capsicum are, still the one or the 
other is not unfrequently attacked by insects. 

Mepicinat Uses.—“ Heat is life, and cold is 
death,” was one of the aphorisms of Dr. Thomp- 
son, and hence it was only necessary to apply 
heat (cayenne) internally, and steam externally 
toa patient to ward off death. 

Taken internally, cayenne pepper diffuses a 
sense of heat in the stomach, and a general glow 
over the body, with no strongly marked influ- 
ence over the circulation: Hence, after being 
exposed to. cold, damp or wet, it is' far prefer- 
able to alcoholic stimulus in any form. Itisone 
of the best condiments also from the same cause, 
and is very useful in correcting the’ flatulent 
tendency of many vegetables, besides aiding in 
their digestion. 

Cayenne or red pepper restores or increases 
secretory action; black pper arrests, or 
diminishes the secretions. Those who live there- 
fore chiefly on vegetable food, will find this 
article specially useful. Possessing these pro- 
perties, it is apparent that it may be used to 
advantage in cases of enfeebled stomachs with 
languid digestion, and by persons of intemperate 
habits, whose stomachs are deadened in 
sensibility, so as not to feel the stimulus of 
ordinary food. In old intermittents, two to five 
grains of cayenne with each dose of quinine, will 
add much to its efficacy. By the way quinine 
should never be given (save in pernicious fever) 
when the stomach is much deranged and con- 
stipation exists. 

The following formula,: originating in the 
West Indies, holds a high place in the treatment 
of malignant sore throat (diphtheria) and scarlet 
fever: Infuse for one hour, two tablespoonfuls 
of cayenne and one tablespoonful of salt in one 
pint of boiling vinegar and water (equal parts), 
strain, and give in doses of a tablespoonful every 
hour or two. The same preparation makes a 
good gargle. Capsicum in teaspoonful doses, in 
pills, honey, cream/orsyrup has been found to re- 
lieve or prevent sea-sickness, when given on the 
first oecurrence of nausea. Mania-a-potu can 
often be arrested in the beginning by a few tea- 
spoonful doses of cayenne. 

Externally, Capsicum is a powerful rube- 
facient, and is very useful ially..in cold 
rheumatism, and in low forms of disease gener- 
ally. A tablespoonful, simmered in half pint 
vinegar, forms a very good, cheap bathe for the 
poor, in cases of cold in the face, pain in back or 
breast, abdomen, ete. In these cases a piece of 
flannel may be wrung out of the hot liquid and 
applied—renew frequently till relieved. 

In cases of relaxed uvula—when ‘the palate 
is down ”—the powder of cayenne or a strong 
tincture applied by means of a swab or mop, 
will act very benefically in restoring it. Chil- 
blain or frosted feet are benefitted by . this 
tincture or acetous infusion. Cayenne enters 
largely into all our best liniments, and with gum 
myrrh tinctured in alcohol,,in the proportion of 
one ounce to eight in one gallon of spirit, it is 
useful. internally for colds, cramps, colics, 
diarrhoea, etc., and externally in mangled cuts, 
contusions, injuries, etc. Want of space will 
not admit more to be said of this useful article. 








Tw addition to the effigy of Peace, Madame 
Tussaud is stated to have secured his bamboo 
fiddle, his telescope walking stick, used, for 
ascending balconies, thé brushes he used for 
dyeing his hair with, and other equally inte- 
resting belongings of this notable criminal. 
Tux Empress Eugénie is described as leading 
the quietest and most. monotonous of lives at 
Chiselhurst. She prays, she drives, she em- 





broiders, and sometimes she plays whist in the 
evening. She is still handsome, her beautiful 


“golden hair shining royally above her plain 


black dress. She was, is, and will be a rare 
woman. Long may she be spared. 
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FRANK: BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


Love at First Sight. 


Or 


BY THE AUTHOR 


“That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” ‘Strong Temptation,” §c.. Fe. 
patronage ipareanemeysdncen 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS MONTMORENCY, 


Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very 


‘Wuen Beatrice Lestrange came to herself and 
cealised that. the parting was indeed over and 
Muriel gone to a new home she felt dimly that 


a fresh page in her life’s history had turned ; her | 
t but. to the | 


thoughts must not go to the 
future; she must throw her whole heart and 
soul into the effort to gain a home which should 
be hers and Muriel’s. 

Poverty pressed more hardly on Beatrice than 
on ‘her sister; she had inherited her father’s 
pride; she could remember days when’ money 
was no object, and shea tiny child had sat by 
her mother’s side, in a luxurious e; she 
could remember when that. mother, young and 
fair, had a footman to atiend on her ; then before 
Beatrice was eight years old, before Muriel 
could walk, the crash had come—a crash bring- 
ing eee only poverty but disgrace. 

eatrice kept the truth jealously from Muriel, 
as her mother had done herself; she bore the 
burden alone. In her heart she firmly believed 
her father innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge, but she knew appearances were against 
him; that but for this sudden flight he must 


have an before a jury of his countrymen, | 


of forgery. 




















(THE PORTAL OF FAME. ] 


He disappeared without word or line of adieu 
to his wife and children. From that day to his 
wife’s death, thirteen long years, she heard 
nothing of him. She herself believed him dead. 
She brought up Muriel in the belief, but she 
could not impress her own conviction on her 
eldest child. 

Beatrice, in spite of the long silence, hoped 
still. She believed firmly that one day her 
father would return and prove his innocence. 
As she sat alone in the shabby parlour at 
number twenty-seven Mint Street, with her 
mother sleeping in her grave, and Muriel among 
strangers, this thought gave her comfort. She 
had work to do; she must toil for herself, her 
sister, and perhaps for the father who had left 
her so full of health and strength. She went 
- bed that night sorrowful, yet not without 

ope. 

The next morning she dressed herself early 
and ‘went out into the sultry summer heat which 
seemed so oppressive through her heavy crape 
veil. She did not go far, only to Claremont 
Square. Up the steps of one of the most im- 
portant houses slowly walked Beatrice, and 
knocked. 

The servant greeted her with respectful 
familiarity. She had opened the door to Miss 
Lestrange pretty often during the last three 
years, for this was the scene of Beatrice’s 
labours as daily governess. 


‘We didn’t expect you this morning, miss. 


| Mistress has sent the children out.” 


“T have not come to stay,” answered 
Beatrice, simply. “Can I speak to Mrs. 
Payne ?”’ 

The servant showed her into the drawing- 
room and went away. Another moment and a 
portly, pleasant-faced woman of forty entered, 
kissed Beatrice with genuine kindness, made 
some feeling allusion to her loss, and then asked 
for Muriel. 

“She has gone away, Mrs. Payne. My aunt 
will take care of her until she is able to help 
; herself.” 





« And yo ju f ? What are you going to do, Miss 
Lestrange ? ?? 

Much the same question as Mr. Stubbs had 
put yesterday, but asked in a widely different 
manner, for Mrs. Payne was a lady, and recog- 
nised her equals even when disguised with the 
cloak of poverty. 

“T have come to ask you about that; to ask 
you if you would waive the usual notice. You 
have been very kind to me, Mrs. Payne, and I 
am sorry to inconvenience you, but it is of real 
importance to me.” 

** You really want to leave us ?” 

«TI do not wish it, but I must; 
knows no law.” 

« Have you heard of a better situation ?” 

«T have heard of nothing.” 

“My dear girl,” said Mrs. Payne, kinily, 
“are you sure it is wise to leave old friends for 
new. I am not rich, and I cannot offer you a 
large salary, but I could give you a home here 
and enoagh to provide “for your little ex- 
penses.” 

Beatrice shook her head sadly. 

* You are very good, but my mind is made un, 
dear Mrs. Payne. Please don’t be’shocked, I 
am not going to teach any more; I mean to be 
an actress.” 

There came none of the angry reproaches Mr. 
Stubbs had indulged in, only a long silence. 
Then, gravely: 

«Have you quite decided ?” 

“Yes. It is not only for myself, I have 
Muriel to care for. If I toiled from dawn till 
dusk at teaching I should never earn enough to 
keep her with me. I want a home for her as 
well as for myself, and this seems the only 
way. ” 

** But you know nothing of acting!’ 

*“T have never actedin my life, but it seems 
born in me. Mrs. Payne, it may seem to you 
like idle words, but I know I shall succeed.” 

“T’m sure I hope you will,” returned the 
other, with perhaps a shade less friendliness in 
her manner. ‘The stage is more Ceape cer- 
tainly than teaching my r little gir 
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**T shall never love any children like yours, 
Mrs. Payne,” said Beatrice, gently, and the 
mother was appeased. 

“Well, well, it’s only natural you should 
think of Muriel, and as I .said before, I hope 
you will succeed. Mr. Payne shall send you a 
cheque for your salary to-night,” 

“Ought I to take it,” demurrefl Beatrice, 
** when I am leaving you like this ?” 

Of course you must take it! I own if you 
had been leaving me to be anyone else’s 
governess, I should have felt annoyed, but now 
I unde rst: and it.’ 

Beatrice rose to go, she had altnost reached 
the door when she felt # hand on ‘hershoulder. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Payne, kindly, “‘ there 
are more failures then suecessep ‘on thestage 
aselsewhere. If youdon’t geton¥ome straight 
back to me, and I'll, @o.all I. can‘to ‘help you.” 

Beatrice thanked her. Years afterwards, 
when the black winter of her life began, she 
understood still hettetthespitit which prompted 
the words, and blessed #he speaker. 

Miss Lestrange left the house with a heavy 
heart. ‘She thad crossed ‘the threshold so often, 
now she Would crossdt no more. One more 
link with ‘theold life was broken. She went next 
to a jeweller’s in the High Street, a large shop 
where she had sometiitiés'been with commissions 
from Mrs. Payne. 

A large notice was'®onspicuous in the wintiow 
stating that gold, silver, and plate were 
purchased to any amotint. She asked to see 
the proprietor, and respectable, middle-aged 
man came forwartl He recognised her at 
once. 

** Whatvean I do for you to-day, miss ?” 

Beatrice drew off ‘ther right. hand glove and 
took a ring from her middle finger—an old- 
fashioned half-hoop ting set with diamonds. 

“Will you tell me the value of this ?” 

The jeweller took the ring and looked at it 
attentively. 

“You won’t get more than twenty-five pounds 
for it, miss. I daresay it cost more, but the 
setting is quite out of date now.” 

* How long would it take to sell?” 

*« For the matter of that, miss, I could let you 
have the money now, and charge you a pound 
as commission on the sale, that’ll be fair to all 
parties.” 

She looked at the ring regretfully, but she 
never wavered. 

*T should like to do that, please, to have the 
twenty-four pounds now.” 

Beatrice had never possessed so much money 
at one time before, and with the elasticity of 
youth her spirits rose. Surely before her uittle 

tore was gone, she should have earned some- 
thing. 

Her next call differed much from her last two. 

She turned into one of the many streets open- 
ing from the City Road, and knocked. at a door 
no whit fresher or brighter than its fellows. 

“Is Miss Montmorency at home ?”’ 

She was, and Beatrice found the way un- 
announced to the second floor, and after a 

odest tap, pushed open the door and entered. 
A little woman about five or six-and-twenty, 
with a complexion ruined.before its time by too 
free a use of chalk and paint, and eyes which 
looked faded in the clear morning light, tripped 
forward. 

She took Beatrice’s hand in hers and kissed 
her on either cheek, then she made hersit down 
in a large ricketty easy chair, and clearing a mass 
of tarletan and spangles off the sofa, seated her- 
self near her friend. 

No need to ask the calling of Miss Mont- 
morency. She was an actress—an actress of the 
fifth or sixth rate—whose name never appeared 
in the papers, and rarely in the playbills; whose 


duty was generally to wear tights and trunks in | 


the burlesques, join in the cnorus, and any. 
dancing that might be going on. Miss Mont- 
morency on the stage, in. the attire before men- 
tioned, rouged and ‘pearl-powdered, with a long 
flaxen wig, ‘and her eyes becomingly darkened, 
looked a very different personage to the shabhy 
little woman who greeted Beatrice so warmly. 


looked every incha lady. Ada Montmorency. 
née Mary Gibbs, knew nothing at allc f ladies off 
the stage. 

Once, about a yearago, she had lodged in the 
same house as the Lestr: inges, and Beatrice had 
nursed her through a long illness. The little 
dancer had never forgotten this; she would 
have gone through fire and water for her 
friend. 

“Ada,” began Beatrice, simply, “I am in 
great trouble, and I want you to help me.” 

Miss Moritmorency squeezed the girl’s hand 
effusively. 

“Yo be sure I will,dear. I’m rather short 
myself just now, but to-morrow’s pay day at the 
theatre, and Ivea Gress or two and some things 
I can always raise a few shillings on till 
then.” 

« Tagon’t mean that sort of help; Ada, thank 

juet’tbe same.” 

Amd then#he poured out her whole heart, and 
how ‘her one ‘hope of success seemed the stage. 
Ada shook her ‘head. 

“Te been at it fifteen years, @earie, ever 
since T was a fairy in the pantomime, and dere 
I am with eighteen shillings # week still.’ 
Besides, you’d mever like to do What I do.” 

“T could not/dance,” answered Beatrice, who 
would not for worlds have hurt the other's feel- 
ims by telling her the horror with which she} 

regarded the tights and trunks. “I could mot 
dance because I have never learned, and Iam | 
too tall to wear a dress like yours, but there must | 
be‘other parts.” 

“It’s just ‘the same as everything else, Queen | 
Bee. ere’s a few prizes and’ of blanks. | 
The folks that come and laughat Play, don’t 
think of the heavy heartsasareadting it 

“Tt’s'no use your “to dissuade me, Ada.} 
I have got enough money to keep me for a little, 
while, and I mean to go onthe stage. I want: 
you to tell me which theatre I had better 
try.” 

“You ought to get a letter to one of the 
managers.” 

** Could you write me one, Ada?” 

“ Me?” repeated Ada, witha laugh. ‘ You'd 
be better without my letter than withit. It’s, 
abig wig you must go to, Queen Bee, not a peor 
chorus like me.” 

“« ButI don’t know any ‘ big wigs,’ A 

‘‘ Have you thought at all what line you'd 
start in ?” 

“T should like to be Juliet or Ophelia.” 

The other laughed outright. 

‘« Everyone says that, my dear, and «most of 
us:die without. Idon’t care much for Shakes- 
peare myself, at least, he didn’t give us much 
business,” and Ada performed sundry evolutions 
with her foot to: show that her “business” was 
to use that: member. 

«I mean to try.” 

“You must try one of the West+end houses, 
then, for you’d never get on at the leg business. 
You'll use your head andI use my feet, that’s 
what the difference is.” 

*« And which theatre had I better try?” 

So ealmly and resolutely she came to the 
point that Ada regarded her in amazement. She 
got up and bent over Beatrice’s cliair. 

«Are you quite sure you mean it, Queen 
Bee?” using the name she had invented jong 
ago asa compromise between “‘ Beatrice’? and 
the formal ‘‘ Miss, Lestrange;” ‘‘’cause you 
know, my dear, there’s no drawing back after-, 
wards. Actresses may be a big. lot if they’re 
stars, but there’s a many as never bas the chance 
of being stars, and it’s hard lines for them,” 

“Tam quite sure, Ada.” 

“Well, then, my cousin is stage doorkeeper at 
the New Theatre, and he might pass you in to 
see the manager. Notas you ’d get an enzaye- 
ment, only Mr. Ashley is one that likes heads 
better than legs, and he might tell you‘what to 
do.” 


«“ And I may use your name, Ada ?” 
“Lor bless you, dear, Pll go round with you 





myself. You stop and have a bit of dinner with 
jus. My brother Jim ’ll be in dir rectly, and we'll 


- { 
No words can describe the contrast between | Start as soon as its cleared away.’ 
the two. Beatrice, in spite of her poor dress, 


“Is your brother on the stage, too?” asked 


| Beatrice, who had never seen him, “Is he 
called Mr. Montmorency ?” 

“Lor, no, dear. Jim Gibbs is his name. He’s 
second cornetiatithe theatre. We do hope some 
day he may g@t® ise, but it’s long a-coming, 
and poor Jim ‘he @pes lose a lot of breath blow- 
ing that cornet.” 

Five minutes later Jim came in, a meek, de- 
pressed-looking man, whe hardly spoke at all, 
probably because Blowing his cornet took away 
so much breath thatihe had none left for con- 
versation. 

He wore a blueand ‘white checked shirt, a 
loose tweedsuit, anda verysmart tie. He bowed 
humbly to Beatrice;whoseemed to him a denizen 
freee 

‘take(polish better than men. There 


Priv ip ea between Miss Mont- 

eee se gen.” said Ada to her 
friend, ‘eeb@rbon their expedition. “I 
expect or thirty removes 'from 


one ; but he’s just the best and dearest creature 
in the ‘world. Tewouldn’t wish ever to get to 
Heaven anyself # Jim couldn’t come too and 
hold his ‘own inthis blue'and white shirt. Only 
‘wear shirts in Heaven. 
ever there was one 





weeps MANAGER. 
Wonpswomrn. 


A to Bestrice a long time before she 
weadhed ‘the New Theatre. 
‘The a certainly were ill-assorted. Beatrice’s 
lak dress and crape veil, which completeély-hid 
her face, attracted little attention, but Miss 
Montmorency’s toilet showed off all her charms.. 
She wore a perfect flower garden in her bonnet ; 
a white veil; lemon-coloured gloves, and a 
radiant purple dress. Looking at her, Beatrice 
wondered how she. managed to procure so much 
finery on eighteen shillings’ a week. 

Cousin Tom was sitting in his porter’s box 
very much at his ease. There seemed a lull in 
the stream of visitors to the stage door ; perhaps 
the morning callers had finished and the after- 
noon ones not begun. Ada gave him a sharp 
tap on the shoulder, startling him considerably. 
He looked up from his morning newspaper in 
a very bearish temperament. indeed, but his 
face cleared considerably on beholding his fair 
relative. He bestowed a cousinly salute on her, 
and inquired, most amiably, what he could do: 
for her. 

“ Governor in ?” 

“Yes,” returned ‘Tom, ‘grimly, “he is.. You 
don’t want him, Ada. We do nothing in your 
line here. This is the home of the serious 
drama.” 

“Look here, Tom,” reproved Ada, sharply, 
“do shut up your nonsense. I want you to do 
something for me.” 

“I never make promises in the dark, Ada,” 
returned Tom, gravely. “Tell us what you 
want and T’ll see phot it.” 

“ Look here, this young: lady wants to'see Mr- 
renew Tom, she must see him ; do you 

heat 

“T.hear fast enough, but the governor won't 
see atiyone without a letter or an appoint- 
ment.” 

* Just-let her in, Tom.” 

‘*€ As tiuch as.my place is worth.” 

* Very well,” retorted Ada, inhigh dudgeon ; 
* much ‘use it’ll be your asking me to go to 
Richmond next Sunday if F you won't do such a 
little thing as'this for me.” 

“Deed miss,” turning to Beatrice, “I’m 
sorry enough, but Ada knows the rules as well 
as I do.” 

“Never mind,” said Beatrige, simply. 

Something in the sadness Of her voice touched 
‘the wan, or else the threat of ‘his consin really 
made him think the impossible possible. 

«Look here, miss. If I was to pass, - 





through here, could you find your way in? 
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room’s the second door you come to. If I-don’t 
show you in [don’t see he can blame me.” 

“T will take all the blame,” said Beatrice, 
warmly. 

«Well, look here, you’ll see the door ;. it’s the 
second on the right. He’sin there all by him- 
self. Ada’ll wait here till you come back. Put 
up your veil, miss, or you'll never see the 
way.” 

Beatrice looked at Ada in mute entreaty, but 
Miss Montmorency did not move. 

“T should do you no good, my dear,” she 
said, resolying to improve the time by a chat 
with cousin Tom. “‘You’ll find, me here when 
you come back.” 

Béatrice Lestrange summoned all her. courage 
together and went on in the direction named by 
Tom. She tapped lightly at the door, and a 
clear-voice said, “‘Come in.” For one instant 
she hesitated. Then, with the thought of 
Muriel at her heart, she pushed open the door 
and went in. 

A .gentleman of some fifty years; a tall, 
handsome man, with an intellectual forehead 
and large eyes, looked up quickly as she 
entered, a frown on his face, but that he was a 
gentleman she saw at once, and this gave her 


courage. 

* Mv. Ashley ?” 

Tam Mr. Ashley,” he answered, quietly ; 
“T think you have made some mistake; I 
never see strangers unless by appointment. 
Who sent.you here ?” 

She was standing close before him by this 
time, and he placed her a chair not, unkindly, 
softening as men always will soften to youth 
and beauty. Ugly women never get half the 
pity shown to pretty ones, yet, Heaven knows, 
they reed it ten times more. 

Beatrice raised her violet eyes and. looked 
straight into Mr. Ashley’s face. What she saw 
there gave her confidence. 

“I want to go on. the stage. I thonght 
perhaps you would advise me.” 

Mr. Ashley felt surprised. Advice was hardly 
the thing solicited by his unknown lady visitors 
generally. Somehow he felt imstinctively this 
girl was nct like them. 

“You will not follow my advice,” he said, 
gently, “but Iwill give it yon: Go home.to 
your mother.” 

Beatrice’s voice faltered. 

“‘My mother is dead, sir. My only chance— 
my only hope is to go on the stage; I don’t ask 
you to engage me here, only I thought you 
would tell me where.to go.” 

5 edie Ashley looked at the girl in ineffable 
pity. 

“If you.are alone and friendless, in all the 
world you.could hardly finda more difficult pro- 
fession. To excel as an actress takes years of 
study.” 

“To some, not to all. I think, sir, I should 
soon become one; they tell me I am like my 
father, and. he was Charles Grey.” 

The name.told her story. The manager re- 
membered the great star actor who had disap- 
peared in the zenith of his fame, and fled none 
knew whither, leaving his wife to hide her 
shame in obs¢urity. 

Fe remember your-father well, Miss Grey,” 
said George. Ashley, kindly. “I was not a 
manager in those days, but I was a playgoer, 
and acting like his is not soon forgotten. Of 
course, for his sake, I will do all I can for 
you.” 

The tears stood on her dark lashes; kindness 
always moved her most. 

-“They ;call me Lestrange now,’ she said, 
simply ; “my mother dropped the name of Grey 
when my father left us,” 

“I will keep your secret,”\ answered the 
manager, cordially ;. ‘but were I. you I should 
resume my own name. Your father made it 

famous, and remember it is only sullied by sus- 
picion, not by. proof, besides, there are so many 
Greys in our profession, that it is not remark- 
able, Tell me,” he added, after a pause, “is 
your father dead?” 

“ 'We'fear so.” 


«*T have one sister; she is with my mother’s 
family. She is quite a child.” 

“Miss Grey,” said Mr. Ashley, after ten 
minutes, deep thought, “I do not believe in 
amateurs. If you adopt your father’s profession 
seriously, if you will study and work hard, I 
will engage you here.” 

« Really ?” 

** There are always simple first pieces,” he ex- 
plained, “where very little is required. For 
one year I will engage you to act in these, but 
the whole of that time you must study and study 
hard; after that we will see whether Charles 
Grey’s daughter is worthy of him.” 

“ Heaven bless you!’ said the girl, earnestly. 

What would Mr. Stubbs have said to hear a 
theatrical manager blessed by an actress. It 
would have seemed to him a double profana- 
tion. 

So Beatrice Lestrange, daily governess, passed 
away, and Beatrice Grey, actress, rose in her 
place. 





CHAPTER VI. 


PATE. 


But to see her was to love her, 


Love but her and her for ever. Borys. 


Tux first fortnight of Frank Bertram’s re- 
turn passed quickly. Never had the Knoll 
seemed pleasanter to him than with Muricl’s 
bright face and gay voice among ifs charms; 
Muriel was always. ready to walk or drive with 
him. 

. The girl never made the least attempt to 
fascinate him. Had-he been the poorest, most 
ineligible of younger sons, she could not have 
been more innocent of designs upon him. She 
contradicted him,,teased him, and even laughed 
at him, when the fancy took her, and the con- 
sequence was that Frank Bertram very nearly 
fell in love with her—very nearly, not quite. 
Thereisa state of feeling so nearly love that 
it needs a subtle analyst to distinguish one 
from the other. 

In just such a state was our hero. He grew 
very fond of Muriel. He liked to fancy what 
life would be like with her for his wife. He 
would have been annoyed had anyone else paid 
her atténtion. He liked to be first with her, 
but he was not in love with her. 

He did not forget everything else in her pre- 
sence ; he did not feel that he would have given 
up everything in the world for her, nor yet that 
life without her would not be worth the living 
for. 

In a'word I repeat he was not in love, though 
so near it, that but for a strange chance he 
might have asked Muriel to be his wife and 
actually married her, honestly believing the 
affection he felt for her was the nearest 
approach to-passion of which he was capable. 
But when he had been some weeks at the Knoll 
and June had faded into July, and the roses 
were giving place to later flowers, Frank was 
seized with the idea of going to London. The 
season was waning. He would just take a 
glimpse of its gaieties before they were over. 

He enjoyed his visit to the metropolis very 
much. No one knowing he was in town, he 
was not bored by invitations from fashionable 
acquaintance. He went to the opera once or 
twice, did the Academy thoroughly, attended a 
flower show, was present at a debate in the 
House of Commons, and was thinking of return- 
ing to the Knoll when he received-a note from 
his friend, Charles Stuart, begging him to come 
down and inspect the property which had just 
been left him. 

“It’s only an hour anda half from town,” 
wrote Mr,. Stuart, “and there’s never anything 
doing in London on a Sunday. Come down from 
Saturday till Monday, and by the end of the 
week I hope to have settled everything and 
be ready to come and spend a month with you 
at the Knoll before we set off to slaughter the 
grouse.” 

Frank went.and was. received warmly by his 
host. The two were friends of long standing, 





* And you are all alone ?” 


our hero, and differed from him in appearance, 
character and disposition, and until lately had 
been a hard working lawyer, whilst Frank pur- 
sued his search for pleasure. This was changed 
now; Charles was a country gentleman, with a 
pretty estate and ample fortune. a) 

Mr. Bertram warmly congratulated his friend ; 
pronounced Blyth Hall first-rate ; enjoyed his 
two days’ visit enormously; got up late on 
Monday ; missed the morning express, and was 
compelled to travel by a train which stopped at 
every station. 

Lazily seated in the corner of a first-class 
railway carriage, our hero’s reflections were not 
unpleasant ones. He was thinking dreamily 
of Muriel’s pretty face, and wondering when he 
should ask her to be mistress of his grand o!d 
home. He was annoyed:when at the next sta- 
tion to Blyth a lady entered the carriage, and 
his solitude was over. 

The newcomer seated herself opposite Frank, 
and almost in. spite of himself he fell to watch- 
ing her. He had an artistic eye, and the slight, 
graceful figure pleased him, and made him 
wonder what sort of face went with it, but this 
he could not. determine, for in spite of the 
summer heat the lady wore a deep veil which 
completely hid her features. 

“Old and ugly,” thought Mr. Bertram to 
himself, and more from curiosity than interest 
he addressed some trifling question to her about 
their route. She answered courteously, but 
coldly, without raising her veil; her voice was 
low and musical, but she did not seem disposed 
to continue the conversation, and Frank Ber- 
tram retreated behind his newspaper with the 
displeasure natural to a man who rarely makes 
advances and never has them rebuffed. 

Quite half an hour slipped by before he 
looked up from his “ Times.” He noticed then 
that the train was late, and they were going at 
furious speed as though to regain time. Sud- 
denly there was a fearful jerk; Frank was flung 
violently back on his seat; the carriage lamp 
went out, and he knew they were in the tunnel, 
and that an accident had occurred. For fully 
twenty minutes they lingered thus in perfect 
darkness. 

Frank felt terribly shaken, otherwise he was 
uninjured. He wondered how it had fared with 
his companion. He had heard ‘no shriek or 
moan. Surely she had not been killed out- 
right ; never had time seemed so like eternity to 
Frank Bertram ; never had he felt so thankful 
as when a lantern appeared at the window, 
and he saw the face of a friendly guard. 

*‘ What’s wrong ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

«Ran off the line, sir. There’s no one killed 
and very few hurt as far as we can make 
out.” 

Frank turned to look at his companion. Her 
hat and veil had fallen off, and she was lying 
on the cushion white and motionless, even so 
he thought he had never seen anything to equal 
the perfect. beauty of her face. He bent over 
and spoke to her. No answer came. 

“Is she dead ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

‘Lor, no, sir,” replied the guard, re-assur- 
ingly, believing the two passengers belonged to 
each other. She’s only fainted. We're just by 
Deepdale Station ; let me carry the lady there, 
and she’ll soon come round.” 

But Frank resisted; he had only heard the 
girl’s voice once; he had seen her now for the 
first time, but he would not give up the right of 
carrying her. Very gently he took her in his 

arms 

“I will follow you,” he said, to the guard. 

As he held her he wondered who she was and 

what her friends were thinking of to let her 

travel about alone. He never thought of 

Muriel; he had entirely forgotten her. It was 

full ten minutes’ walk to the station, and Frank 

Bertram had undergone an awful shock that 

morning, and yet those minutes seemed shorter 

than other minutes. He was lothe to resign his 

burden. He carried her into the deserted wait- 

ing-room ; everyone had flown tothe scene of 

the accident. 

Deepdale was only a village; there was no 

wonlan about to aid Bertram in his task; the 





although Charles was'many years younger than 


guard, pocketing a liberal fee, walked off, 
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avowedly to send help, but we fear really to 
look out for other fees. 

Bertram did not blame him. He stood there 
looking at the unconscious girl and never tiring 
of her beauty. He had seen many fair faces, 
but never one like hers, for there was character 
and intellect as well as beauty written on it. 


Suddenly he remembered no admiration, how- ; 


ever fervent, is sufficient to recover a person 
from a fainting fit; he chafed the cold hands 
gently in both of his. 

He applied a flask of spirits he chanced to 
have in his pocket to her nostrils. All seemed 
in vain. Her eyes remained closed. Then 


Bertram—forgetting all save that they were | 


alone, and she touched his heart as no woman 
had ever done before—bent down and pressed 
his lips to hers in one long, lingering kiss. 

In an instant he remembered her helplessness, 


and felt ashamed of himself for taking advan- | 


tage of it; he drew back and only just in time. 
That kiss seemed to have acted like a spell. 
Slowly her eyes opened, and she asked feebly : 

“ Where am I ?” 

“There has been an accident,” said Frank, 
gently. “Are you much hurt 2” 


She was recovering rapidly. She raised her- 


self to a sitting posture, and pushed back a 
piece of her soft brown hair which had escaped 
from its coils. 

“TI am much better, thank you. I think I 
was stunned. I only remember falling. You 
were with me ?” 

“Yes, and I too have escaped with a shaking; 
but are you sure you are not hurt ?” 

“ Quite, thank you. I am afraid I have been 
a great trouble to you; you have been very 
kind ?” 

Frank felt guilty as he recollected part of his 
*« kindness.” 

“There. is a train going to start very soon for 
London,” he said, gently, “if you feel well 
enough to goon by it. I hope you will allow 
me to see you safely to your destination ?” 

She blushed and thanked him with a grate- 
ful glance from her violet eyes. She had put 
on her plain straw hat, but the obnoxious veil 
no longer hid her face, and her white hands 
were bare. The gloves, six and a quarter, were 
carefully put away with the veil in Mr. 
Bertram’s pocket, so it was no wonder her 
search for them was fruitless. 

He took her out on the platform, and placed 
her in the train, which was now ready to start. 
The guard locked them in together, quite under 
the impression they were lovers. We fear 
Frank had given him another fee and private 
instructions. 

“There were only four people really hurt 
after all,” he said, presently, to his companion, 
‘and they have been taken to the inn, all the 
others are in this train.” 

‘* What time shall we reach London ?” 

** About two, I should think; I hope you will 
feel no ill effects from the shock ?” 

“ Thank you.” 

It was natural after sharing a common peril 
that they should not feel like strangers. They 
talked very pleasantly till the train steamed 
into Charing Cross terminus. 

Frank found the conversation more cNarming 
even than Muriel’s gay sallies ; he was resolved 
that the acquaintance so strangely formed 
should not end with the journey. 

“Where shall I tell the man?” he asked, 
with assumed carelessness, when he had placed 
the stranger in a cab. 

“ Myrtle Villa, Kilburn.” Then very earnestly: 
“TI thank you very much for all your kind- 
ness.” 

The cab drove off. Frank watched it till it 
was out of sight, then he walked slowly to his 
hotel, for the first time in his life pre-occupied, 
interested and anxious for the sake of a woman. 


(To be Continued.) 


ARRANGFMENTS are being made fora general 
change of quarters among the battalions of 
Foot Guards in the spring. 


SCIENCE. 


FRESH AND STALE BREAD. 


TE celebrated French chemist, M. Boussin- 
gault, has recently investigated the nature of 
the change which bread undergoes when it be- 
| comes stale. Up to the present time this has 
; not been well understood. 

A circular loaf, 12 inches in diameter and 6 
inches thick, was taken from an oven heated to 
240° Réaumur, and a thermometer immediately 
forced three inches intoit. The thermometer 
indicated deg. 73 R (2075 F.). The loaf was 
|then taken to a room at a temperature of 

deg. 15 R. (66 F.), and was found to weigh 
| seven pounds and a half. In 12 hours the 
| temperature of the loaf sank to deg. 19 R. 73 
F.), in 24 hours to deg. 15 (66 F.), and in 36 
| hours to deg. 14 (63°5 F.). In the first 48 hours 
it lost only two ounces in weight. After six 


Saye the loaf was-again put in the oven,and 


| 
| 


when the thermometer indicated that its tem- 
perature had risen to deg. 55 R. (156 F.), it was 
cut, and was found to be found to be as fresh, 
and to possess the same qualities, as if it had 
been taken out of the oven for the first time; 
but it had now lost twelve ounces in weight. 
Experiments were also made on slices of the 
loaf with similar results, proving that new 
bread differs from old, not by containing a 
larger proportion of water, but by a peculiar 
molecular condition. This commences and con- 
tinues to change during cooling, but by again 
heating the bread to a certain temperature it is 
restored to its original state. It is this me- 
chanical state which makes new bread less 
digestible than old. The former is so soft, 
elastic, and glutinous in all its parts that 
ordinary mastication fails to reduce it toa suf- 
ficiently divided condition. It forms itself into 
hard balls, which are almost unaffected by the 
gastric juice. These balls often remain in the 
| stomach, and, like foreign bodies, irritate and 
| discommode it, inducing all sorts of unpleasant 
feelings. 
| Ir is well known that very large-grained gun- 
| powder is now used in the heaviest rifled cannon, 
}as such guns undergo much less strain from 
| powder of this kind, which burns slowly, than 
| would be the ease with a more suddenly-explo- 
sive agent. Hence has arisena maxim among 
modern artillery officers: The larger the gun, 
the larger the grains of powder. The inch-and- 
| a-half cubes, formerly employed in the eighty- 


| ton gun at Woolwich, have given place to six- 
| sided prisms, about an inch thick at the base. A 
charge of four hundred and sixty pounds of 
this prismatic powder has been fired from that 
gun with less strain upon it than was formerly 
exerted by charges of the other kinda hundred 
The idea of the prisms came 





| 


| pounds lighter. 


| from Germany. 


A CATALOGUE of all the known double and 
multiple stars is being compiled by Mons. 
Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
| who has just published the first volume of this 
' much needed work, representing about one half 
|of the whole lisi. It enumerates 819 star 
| systems, comprising 1745 stars in all, and these 
i systems inelude 731 double stars, 73 triple, 12 
| quadruple, two quintuple, and one star which 
| the telescope resolves into six component stars. 
|The recorded observations relating to these 
| peculiarly interesting heavenly bodies are con- 
tained in so many and such various publications 
that a catalogue like this was necessary to render 
| the existing knowledge on the subject really 
| available eveh to astronomers. 


Som experiments in turnip growing were un- 
| dertaken some time since in Scotland by Mr. A. 
'§. Wilson to test the correetness of the opinion 
| expressed by Mr. Darwin, that heavy and fine 
| seeds tend to yield the finest plants. The results 
| verify the view of the great naturalist. There 
| was an average excess of five and three quarters 
ounces in the weight of the turnip raised from 
| the large seeds. 
| A Report from Paris is published in 





“Nature” which we can hardly credit as 
authentic. It is, that Mr. Flammarion has 
taken measures to construct a refracting tele- 
scope which shall be powerful enough to reveal 
the inhabitants who he is inclined to think exist 
on the moon. This astronomer is said to have 
maintained that such inhabitants probably exist, 
in several published papers on the subject. 


An incident tending to prove the existence of 
mind in fishes was related by the curator of the 
Manchester aquarium not long since, at a meet- 
ing of an association of anglers in that city. He 
told how a skate which was unable to reach a 
bit of desired food, owing to its position nearthe 
glass at an angle in the tank, lay still as if in 
thought for a while, and then cleverly floated 
the food into his mouth by waving his fins in 
such a manner as to cause a current that would 
bring it to him. ‘ 

A quarry of obsidian, six hundred feet thick, 
and of considerable though unknown area, 
been discovered near the middle fork of 
Gardiner’s river, in the Yellowstone Park. 
Obsidian is a mineral largely composed of silica, 
and has frequently been described as natural 
glass. It has always been a favourite material 
for weapons and various implements and 
utensils among peoples unacquainted with the 
usé of metal, or unable to procure it. This 
quarry is said to be the largest deposit of 
obsidian in America. 

Tue fossil fern from the slaty formation of 
the Silurian epoch, discovered near Angers, in 
France, by Monsiéur de Saporta, has been fully 
described in the French Comptes Rendus. 
Peculiar interest attaches to this specimen from 
the fact that it is doubtless the oldest of known 
plants. Its discoverer ranks high among 
European botanists, and has brought himself 
into considerable prominence lately by some 
original speculations concerning the develop- 
ment and changes of vegetation in the Polar 
regions. 

A coop deal of doubt is thrown upon the re- 
ported existence of gold in the island of New 
Guinea, by the failure to find any on the part of 
the Australian expedition which recently ex- 
plored the Goldie River in search of it. One of 
the explorers writes home that they did not dis- 
cover as much asa pennyweight. Naturalists 
will be interested in the account of a pigeon they 
met with, called the Gowra, which weighs from 
six to eight pounds when dressed. 


Wine From Oraners.—Experiments have 
recently been in progress in countries ravaged 
by the phylloxera, in regard to the substitution 
of orange juice for grape juice in wine making. 
The first wine made from oranges, in Spain, has 
just made its appearance in the market of 
Valencia. Four kinds have been produced, one 
of them asparkling wine. They are all said to be 
of an attractive colour, perfectly clear, of an 
agreeable, sweet, slightly acid flavour, and of an 
alcoholic strength of about 15 per cent. 








DISAPPOINTED. 


Aw Italian gentleman witha nice little income 
had a nice little servant girl, who said to him 
one morning—* Oh, if you please, won’t you 
give me three francs to buy a lottery ticket 
with? I dreamed last night that No. 41,144 
was going to draw the capital prize, andI want 
to buy that number.” 

He gave the girl three francs, and, next day, 
on happening to look at the report of the draw- 
ing, saw that No. 41,144 had drawn the capital 
prize of 518,652,085. lire, or to speak more 
accurately, £20,000. Returning quietly to the 
house he concealed his emotion and said to the 
servant girl, “Susan, I have long observed with 
approbation your piety, beauty, modesty, skill 
in the art of cookery, and other good qualities 
calculated to atorn the highest’ station. Be 
mine. Let me lead you to the hymeneal altar. 
No delay. Just as youare.” Ina few minutes 
more the ceremony had been performed,.and the 
twain were one. 
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They returned to the house, where the husband 
carelessly took up the paper, and said with a 
well-counterfeited start of surprise—“ Darling, 
everything is bright for us on our wedding-day. 
You remember the ticket in the lottery that you 
dreamed about and I gave you three francs to 
buy? Whereisit?’ “Oh, I didn’t buy it. I 
spent the money for this duck of a bonnet.” 








Prince Lropoup has purchased of a Portsea 
jeweller seven pieces of Wedgwood china, form- 
ing ‘part of a service originally manufactured 
for King George III. for the use of those who 
weré invested with the Order of the Garter. 

Tue difference between London male fashion 
and Brighton male fashion is this :—During the 
inclement weather the males promenaded at 
Brighton without great coats, the remark being, 
it was cheap not to supply the deficiency. In 
London, now the weather is comparatively mild, 
males are still wrapped up in immense ulsters, 
the remark being, that it is convenient not to 
expose the eondition beneath. 

Tue Russian Volunteer Fleet that was to have 
sent the British merchant navy to the bottom 
of the ocean seems to be a burden on the hands 
of its owners. Thesuggestion that it should be 
employed for the development of Russian mari- 
time trade had to be discarded in presence of 
the praetical objection that the steamers are all 
of the passenger class, and having large engines 
and requiring a considerable amount of fuel, 
they have very little stowage room. 





A WORD FOR ROMPING GIRLS. 





Most women have a dread of them. Mothers 
would rather their little daughters were called 
anything else than romps. They say to them, 
“Be very quiet now, my dears; don’t run or 
jump, and be little ladies.” As if a healthy child 
could be still; as if it could take time to walk or 
step over what came in its way; asif it could 


brimful of tickle. It is absurd and wrong because 
it is unnatural. 

Children, girls as well as boys, need exercise ; 
indeed, they must have it, to be kept in a healthy 
condition. They need to expand their chests, 
strengthen their muscles, tone their nerves, 
develop themselves generally. And this exercise 
must be out of doors, too. It is not enough to 
have calisthenics in the nursery or parlour; 
they need to be out in the sunshine, out in the 
wind, out in the grass, out in the woods, out of 
doors somewhere, if it be no bigger than the 
conumon or park. 

Suppose they do tan their pretty faces, better 
be brown as a berry, and have the pulse quick 
and strong, than white as a lily, and complain 
of cold feet and headache. Suppose they do 
tear their clothes, suppose they do wear out 
their shoes, it don’t try a mother’s patience half 
so much to mend as it does to watch night after 
night a querulous sick child; and it don’t drain 
a father’s pocket-book half as quick to bty 
shoes as it does to pay doctors’ bills. Indeed, 
we don’t believe there is a prettier picture in 
the world than that of a little girl balancing 
herself on the topmost rail of an old zig-zag 
fence, her bonnet on one arm and a basket of 
blackberries on the other, her curls streaming 
out in the wind, or rippling over her cheeks, her 
apron half torn from her waist, and dangling at 
her feet, her fingers stained with the berries she 
— picked, and her lips with those she had 
eaten. 

Mother, don’t scold that little creature when 
she comes in and puts her basket on the table, 
and looks ruefully at the rent in the new ging- 
ham apron, and at the little bare toes sticking 
out of the last pair of shoes. Wash off the hot 
face and soiled hands, and give her a bowl of 
bread and milk ; and when she has eaten her fill 
and got rested, make her sit down beside you 
and tell what she has seen off in the meadows 





things—the sound of the wind, the fall of the 
leaves, the music of the birds, the laugh of 
wild flowers, the rippling of streams, the shade of 
the clouds and the hue of the sunbeams—all 
those will have woven their spell over her inno- 
cent heart, and made hera poet in feeling, if not 
in expression, “ 

No, mothers, don’t nurse up your little girls 
like house-plants. The daughters of this gener- 
ation are to be the mothers of the next, and if 
you would have them healthy in body and gentle 
in temper, free from nervous affections, fidgets 
and blues, if you would fit them for life—its 
joy, its cares and trials—let them have a good 
romp every day while they are growing. It is 
nature’s own specific, and, if taken in season, 
is warranted to cure all ails of the girl and 
woman. 


FRINGED WITH FIRE, 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 


When first we practice to deceive! Scorr. 


Lorp Rooxrrorp was looking cross for such a 
generally amiable young man, and he said, im- 
patiently, as he reached Judith’s side: 

«This place seems bewitched this morning, I 
can’t get anyone to do anything I order. Would 
you believe it? Instead of finding breakfast 
ready I discovered Mrs. Ford in the small room 
where I left you, with her head on the table, as 
though she had fallen asleep there; and now [ 
look at you, I see that you look pale. Has she 
said anything to vex you?” 

* Not atall. Isaid I would ramble about the 
house, and she said I should not, so I came out 
here ; but my head is rather queer. I feel giddy 
and sick, and not quite as well as usual. Per- 
haps: a. pint of milk and a long ride doesn’t 
agree with me, but I shall be better soon.” 

“I am sure I hope so. At the present 
moment you look as though you had seen a 
ghost. Let me give you my arm back to the 
house; if we don’t find breakfast ready we 
will go to some hotel, or ride off at once to the 

all 2” 


Judith took the proffered arm. She was 
tempted to tell him that she had seen a ghost, 
and it was not the fear of.ridicule that kept her 
from doing so, but the dread of precipitating 
some terrible disclosure that might fall upon his 
young life like a blight, for she was beginning to 
appreciate his frank, generous character, and to 
know that any association of crime or dishonour 
with his family would be like a death blow to 
him. 

But there was something wrong here. The 
more Judith thought of it the more convinced 
she was, not only that she had seen a man’s face 
at that window in.the tower, but. that it be- 
longed to some living human creature, confined 
there in secret and against his will. 

They were agreeably surprised on returning to 
the small room where Judith had left the house- 
keeper, to find that preakfast was laid at last, 
and the squire was impatiently awaiting their 
arrival, 

* Queer fish that housekeeper,” he remarked, 
as the two young people joined him. “I’ve got 
a son of hers in my service at the Hall, a smart 
decent sort of fellow in his way; but I’m 
desperately hungry. Now, missy, pour out the 
coffee, and Jack, you cut the bread while I help 
you to cutlets; after all, we might have gone 
further and fared worse.” 


| returned the squire ; “ but you are very silent, 


missy, you’ve lost your tongue.” 

‘And you think it will be an advantage if I 
supply its place with a less unruly member, I 
suppose?” asked the girl, trying to rouse her- 
self sufficiently to make a bright repartee, and 
failing miserably. 

Then, having complained of hunger, she felt 
that she must eat, though all appetite had 
departed ; but the coffee and cutlet revived her, 
brought back the colour to her pallid cheek and 
restored some of her old buoyancy of spirits, so 
much so that she asked, when the meal was 
nearly over: 

“Ts Mrs. Ford a permanent institution in this 
house ?” 

**T suppose so,” was Lord Rookford’s answer ; 
“but I really know very little about her, or 
about the place either. Wardour Hall has been 
my home whenI have not been at school, or 
college, or abroad, and I know very little about 
either Rookford or Craysforth. Arthur and I rode 
over some years ago and met with even less of a 
welcome than we have had to-day, and until a 
month ago the place was shut up as though it 
was never to be used as a residence again.” 

“T don’t think I should like to live here,” said 
the girl ; “ Wardour Hall is far more bright and 
cheerful.” 

“It is at present, but my mother will make a 
great change in the place. Do you care to look 
over the house before we go ?” 

“Yes, I should like to,” she replied, deter- 
mined to see if Mrs. Ford would dare to carry 
out her threat of refusing to show the west wing 
to her young master. 

So the bell was rung, the housekeeper sent for, 
and his lordship, unconscious that there could be 
anything to hide, desired the woman to bring the 
keys of the rooms and show them orer the 
house. 

For a moment she hesitated, glowering at 
Judith with a threatening look, then she silently 
turned and left the room. 

A full quarter of an hour elapsed before she 
came back, and then she seemed to be breathless, 
as though she had been making great haste and 
running a considerable distance, but she brought 
a huge bunch of keys with her and expressed 
her readiness to take the visitors through the 
house. 

After all, the result was not worth the trouble, 
for the west wing, the only rooms of which 
Judith had cared to see, had been closed, the 
light of day shut out, and the furniture wrapped 
up in linen for the last twenty years, and the 
sight of one of these gloomy apartments was 
quite enough to damp the curiosity of any 
ordinary sight-seer. 

But Judith persevered, asking questions, and 
darting here and there with Mrs. Ford’s watchful 
eye continually upon her, until they approached 
the end of the west wing, and then the girl 
said she would like to go up into one of the 
towers. 

** There’s four to choose from,” said the house- 
keeper, gloomily, but them at this end of the 
house are locked, and I’ve not got the keys; se 
now if you’ve done we'll go back.” And she led 
the way back to the hall, passing rapidly throngh 
the deserted rooms as if she were glad to get 
away. 

“Hark! what is that,” said Judith, as a 
muffled shout or shriek echoed faintly in the 
distance. 

“The rooks,” returned Ford, curtly, though 
her sallow cheek seemed to take a paler hue. 
Then when they had all passed out into the hall 
she slammed the door loudly and turned the key 
in it, while the squire and Lord Rookford ex- 
pressed their opinion that the whole building 
would be very much improved by the admission 
of an abundance of light and fresh air, and 
Judith declared it to be quite wicked to shut up 
rooms which if properly furnished would make 
the house a really splendid residence. 





“Yes, the cook had a head on her shoulders. 
I was beginning to fear we should getnothing to | 
eat,” laughed Lord Rookford, who was always | 
addressed. by his uncle as Jack. 





and woods. Her heart will be full of beautiful 


“IT hoped for better things than that,” | 


Mrs. Ford made no comment and replied to 
nothing short of a direct question addressed to 
herself, and then in the fewest possible words. 
At last Squire Wardour, who was beginning to get 


| dreadfully bored, suggested that they should be 


starting homewards. 
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Judith had recovered her spirits by this time, 
Mrs. Ford’s discomfiture having considerably 
conduced to this state of feeling, for Miss Henen 
had formed something like a theory of her own 
about the mysterious occupant of the west 
tower. 

Her visit to the west wing of the building 
and the condition of the rooms had convinced 
her that no one was kept_in them. If there were 
a prisoner, and she was convinced there was, he 
must be confined in a comparatively small space, 
probably in one of the towers, without too much 
room for exercise and no opportunity for amuse- 
ment, and completely shut off from intercourse 
with the outer world, never seeing any human 
being save his gaoler. 

The girl thought and wondered and puzzled 
over this, debating whether she should tell her 
mother of the discovery, and finally deciding 
that for the present at least she would keep the 
knowledge of it to herself. 

So like her mother as shé was in.all external 
things, the girl had:some good qualities which 
her parent had never known the possession of, 


and she shrank as any pure and modest woman | 


naturally would do from the idea of being forced 
as a wife upon an unwilling bridegroom. 

She was not really in love with Lord Rook- 
ford; neither did she feel the least danger of 
cetting into that condition, but she liked him 
very much, and if he would only fall in love with 
her she would be very happy indeed to become 
his wife. 

Then, if his parents should object she would 
be the very last to keep her mother from 
putting the screw upou them through any 
seeret of theirs which she might possess. Their 
son was evidently innocent of all suspicion of 
guilt, and Judith had no desire that he should 


suffer for the sins of others, though she was not | 


equally averse to his benefiting by them. So 


they rede back to Wardour Hail, and were in- | 


undated with questions when: they arrived, for 
those whom they had left at home were becom- 
ing alarmed at their prolonged absence. 

“Oh, we have been to Rookford Towers,” said 
Judith, looking at the countess and yet seeming 
to address both her mother and Mrs. Wardour 
as well; “and we have had breakfast there.” 


Lady Craysforth’s face grew pale, then red, | 


and she looked at her husband with a glance 
that made him visibly uneasy. She manaced to 
control herself, however, and without any show 
of temper, said : 

“Tt is a pity you did not wait until it is in 
better repair. I am going over myself this 
afternoon to see how the workpeople get on.” 

*‘] think they need looking after,” returned 
the girl. “One half of the house is a dungeon, 
and the other half that the workpeople are about 
doesn’t look as though it would be fit to live in 
fora month; but it’s an ‘uncanny place,’ as a 
Scotchwoman might call it, and I am quite sure 
there is a ghost there.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Henen ?” 


Her ladyship’s face and manner as she! 


asked the question were stern and even threaten- 
ing. 

**T mean that when we were in the west wing 
I heard a sound like a distant shriek from one 
ef the west towers which the housekeeper 
wouldn’t let us go into.” 

‘And that is your only reason for thinking 
there is a ghost ?” 

“It is one of my reasons; but I must 


change my dress; it’s nearly tinie for lun- | 


cheon.” 

And Judith left the room in no degree over- 
awed as the peeress had meant her to be. Mrs. 
Henen followed her daughter. The earl had 
gone off with his son and the squire, and the 
countess, turning to her sister-in-law, said : 

“I can’t imagine how you came to be 
friendly with two such common, disagreeable 
women as that mother and daughter. They 
are trying to catch Rookford, that is evident 
enough. and if I don’t look after him they will 
succeed.” 

“1 think you are mistaken,” replied Mrs. 
Wardour, calmly. “I quite believe Rookford 
can take care of himself.” 


Ah!” snappishly; “I doubt it: Butwhat 
was the connection between your brother and 
the older woman? I can’t make it out. I 
never heard him mention her name, and now 
you would think she had been an old love, from 
the time he spends talking to her. What was 
the tie ?” 

** You really don’t know ?” asked: the other, in 
perplexity. 

“Of course I don’t. If I did I shouldn’t ask 
you.” 

Have you'asked Bric ?” 

No; I wouldn’t condescend todo so.” 

Which was’ false, forshe had asked and been 
refused an explanation. 

“ The conneetion was,” replied Mrs. Wardour, 
doubtfully, “that Kate E@gecombe was engaged 
to be married to my brother. A false friend of 
hers flirted with himand led him away ; it nearly 
broke her heart, I believe, and she was wild and 
furious, but there is no punishment:for such a 
crime except by the woman making herself 
ridiculous ; but I believe Eric was threatened by 
the lady’s relatives, and found it advisable to go 
away for a time, and-while he was\thus banished 
|she met and married you. Now you have the 

tory as far as I ean tell it.” 

«Then she hates me of course.” 
| “I don’t see why she should. You are not 
| the woman who robbed her, and Kate herself 
| married Mr. Henem before Eric married you. 
|I am very glad to see them good friends 

again.” 
| ee Are you? I don’t share the pleasure. I 
felt an instinctive dislike to these wemen when 
| they first came into the drawing-room last-night. 
And now the girl has been over tothe Towers 
| prying about already.” 

*T hope to ‘goodness she has found out 
| nothing,” said Mrs. Wardour, in a low, intense 
tone of anguish. “Oh, how I wish I had never 
known it! How you and Eric can sleep quietly 
at night passes my understanding: I should be 
like Lady Macbeth, walking about: im my sleep 
and confessing my crime to the very walls. Do 
| you not know why I would never'take the title ? 

I would have no share in the spoil, but for all 
that the guilty secret has haunted me as though 
| the crime had been my own.” 
| And her fine face was convulsed with tearless 
grief, while her body, for the moment, seemed 
shrunk and bowed, as age alone could not have 
bent it. 

* Hush! do you want to ruin us all.” 

And the shorter woman was by her side in an 
instant, her hands clenched, and her resolute 
grey eyes flashing ominously. 

“You have been silent too long to speak 
now,” she went on, in the same low, passionate, 
half-threatening tone. ‘“ The blame all falls on 
me. Eric blames me; you blame me. I often 
wish,” with a burst of fury, “that I had ended 
the matter at once, and with my own hands, 
instead of letting it linger on for weeks and 
months and years as it has done, as it still bids 

| fair to do.” 
| There was something so full of murder in this 
| woman’s appearance, with her distorted face, 
| her cold, steely eyes; her clenched hands, and 
| her vague but horribly suggestive words, that 
Mrs. Wardour shrank away from her, not with 
‘fear, but with loathing; while she said, coldly: 
«Don’t let Eric hear you talk like that, or he 
| will never live with you again, and he will do 
all in his power to retrieve the past, let his own 
| punishment for it be what it may. That is my 
advice, and now I wish to know no more about 
it. I have not shared the spoil, and I will not 
share more of the guilt than the guilty know+ 
ledge of the crime !” 

So saying Mrs. Wardour left the room, and 
the countess was alone. Like a creature sud- 
denly bereft of muscular power, Lady Craysforth 
seemed to lose all her fiery violence and concen- 
trated energy, and to become in a moment weak, 
limp and helpless, and she sank on the nearest 
chair moaning bitterly. 

«And tbis is. success! What then would 

ailure have been ?”’ 

As though in self mockery her mind wandered 
back to her girlhood, when she, the daughter of 








‘motive in comi 





a Devonshire schoolmaster, was spending one 
hot summer afternoon in teaching a class of 
stupid girls—principally labourers’ children— 
how to sew. 

She could remember ‘now ‘the hot flush that 
suffused her face as the curate—then a very 
great personage in her esteem—came: into the 
school-room, bringing with him a young man 
who had been.a college friend of his, and was 
on a visit to a neighbouring squire. 

And there came back to her memory how she 
had thought. the stranger the very embodiment 
of every manly grace and beauty.. Then followed, 
long bright days when she: listened to his words 
of love;. short. warm-nights, when, she dreamed 
of them, then the pride and exultation that filled 
her ‘heart when she became the wife-of a gen- 
tleman. 

Wealthy and fond was her husband, and his 
sister, the proud mistress.of Wardour Hall, was 
at last, induced to recognise:and receive her as 
her brother's wife; but the schoolmaster’s 
daughter: could not. remain contented with 
wealth and happiness alone: when lofty station 
could be: gained as: well, and she longed with all 
her soul;for' the-coronet. whieh wasso near her 
grasp and yet. beyond it. 

She hada: strong, will, and she had her own 
way. The. opportunity. came,at, last, and she 
made. her. husband, seize it... From that time 
everything, had.seemed:to work for them and in 
their interest; they had. waited for the tide, 
and, the flood had; carried,them to fortune. 
But was this woman happy ‘in her success ? 
Look at her. Would the companions of her 
girlhood recognise the -pretty-laughing maiden 
in this care-lined, resolute looking, hardened 
old woman, 

And if the external change is so great, what 
must the change in her heart have been, when 
now, at this moment; she feels that she would 
gladly give up.all that.the world thinks her so 
fortunate,in possessing to get one load off her 
mind, to escape the constant.dread of discovery 
that is always; haunting her, waking and sleep- 


ie is this dread of detection, this fear of con- 
sequences, which has brought her back with 
her weak,, selfish husband, to watch over in 
person the terrible secret which, if discovered, 
would involve them both in utter ruin. 

She is going over to. Rookford Towers this 
afternoon, and she known that Judith had 
seen that ghastly face at the window, the pro- 
bability.is.that this woman would have added 
another crime and a greater one than all to the 
list.of her misdeeds. But she did not, and while 
she is thus darkly brooding, Mr. Wardour’s 
nephew, Cyril Champneys, walks into the room. 





CHAPTER XIJi. 


A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 


For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws. 


Crriu CHampners had.a much more subtle 
to Wardour Hall at this time, 
than that of merely enjoying the hospitality of 
his relations in preference to staying at an 
hotel. 

Being a man whose all absorbing thought and 
motive in life was his own personal successand 


‘agrandisement, he made friends and acquaint- 


ances only with a view to using them in the 
furtherance of his own porppess. without any 
thought that benefits ought to be reciprocal, and 
the consequence was, that. at three-and-thirty 
the world had become a little wary of him, and 
the men and women who cared for his society 
were remarkably few. 

Of these, the Wardours of Wardour Hall, to 
whom his mother had been related, were the 
principal. ‘ 

His father had been a struggling professional 
man with whom the squire’s sister had eloped, 
and he having ‘spent her fortune and failed in 
everything he emg oye died leaving his widow 
with one child to the care and charity of her 
friends. 

This vharity had not been bestowed ungrudg- 
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ingly, but a small allowance was made to the 
‘widow, the boy was sent to school, and finally 
articled to an architect—which was the profes- 
sion he himself chose—then he was left to make 
his way in the world as best he could, 

That the world had not been kind to Cyril 
Champneys I am compelled to admit, but the 
world very rarely is kind to intensely 
people, They start in the race-of life heavily 
handicapped—over-weighted withthe Warden of 
their own meanness and —— while more 
generous natures easily passe in the race 
and leave them floundering: hopclessly | with:great 
beaten. 

Despite his many drawbagks-however Cyril had 
amet with some successes ity his: profession, for 
he was clever and industtioum,-and*among the 
pieces of work which he had:new im, hand: was 
the building of'a church that: was.to stand about 
half way, between, Worce ‘Wardour Hall. 

But as I have said, heshadvother motives: be- 
sides the calls; of his, nal duties: to 
bring him here, and iteame; about in this, wise. 
Walking down the , one morning he 
came unexpectedly fane\to fagewith his cousin, 
Arthur Wardour, of whose pmesence in town he 
was previous! The. young men 
shook hands, chatted: after, minutes and parted, 
Arthur giving his addessin (tive Temple, with an 
invitation to his cousimte.comeand see. 

Cyril’was puzzled: Why wasArthur ; to 


the Bar, He Posy ent igaman for 
position or wealthy, Rene he was. living in 
don, 8 oe and, earnestly 


arena and fij  nesecaupsa° meg 
ae or Boathiscnusiy'a| mi 

and a 

chambers in Hare Courtto selmeiit, : 


Nothing more easy. Arthur'wasfrank enough, 
he was working for a wife and forindependenee, 
and he at the same time imprudently related 
some scenes which had taken place between his 
mother and himself, in one of which the threat 
had, been made of leaving the whole of the 
property that conjd: be alienated. from. the vheir- 
at-law to Cyril Champneys. 

“So you will be a gainer by my.obstinacy and 
self-will,” langhed Arthur ; “ that is; he addedy 
«if they don’t relent towards me.” 

“ Which. they will: be. sure to: do,” was;the 
reply, and, the:meating eyebrows tooka sinister 
curve, as he added: “ Besides, you may change. 
There are faces,in London fair enough:to make 
you forget the one you have left béhind;: or the 
young lady may: be-fickle,and jilt. you, and the 
result as far-as your people : are concerned would 
de-the same in.either-cage.’ 

“You ave mistaken,” replied Avthur, coldly, 
to whom, eachiof the two suggestions had! been 
equally unpalatable; “‘my people have no ‘par- 
ticular aversion to the: young lady in question; 
but. they, are determined that I shall. marry an- 
other woman, for no earthly reason but: because 
hee estate adjoins. ours ; preposterous idea, isn't 

“ Rather ; particularly with your views of 
lifes, but; werk, won’t do you any harm, and the 
old people are, sure to: give im at last: Bot I 
mustbe- off.; come-and, see me when you. have 
mae and. immediately-afterwards: he! took his 

eave. 

“A; chance ab last!?? he. muttered, as! “he 
walked -back to his own residence, which overs: 
locked St.. James’s Park. ‘I must:.go down to 
Worcestershire and see what the-heiress.is like, 
and, what temper the old people dt the Halbare 
in. If I could take the flood’tidenow.:L might 
win.-@, fortune andthe position.in: the epunty 
which my mother forfeited.” 

With these thoughts in his'‘mind he made his 
appearance a. few'days later'ati Wardour Hail; 
and.as we haveseen, managed: to-establish him- 
self; there, : 

It wasen agreeable surprise tohim, after Mrs. 

Wardour had invited: him: to send forv his 
luggage and take up his temporary residence at 
the Hall, to find, that the Hatl and Countess!of 
Craysforth with their only son were at the same 
time guests in the house, for they, were, by mar- 


Th: 
to | the countess all the unobtrusive attention, he 


mind mi ee tt ie 


the magnate, is inclined to be amiable, is often 
very useful to a young and struggling profes- 
sional man. 

But Cyril was wary; he» knew the value of 
the connection: too well to spoil his chances by. 
over-eagermess, and thus, while he had been 
.| studiously attentive an& polite, he had not in 


a we to foree, himself, upon the notice 
Si di connection 
He watebed them ee ae however; studied 


pcr yams ny the-earliwas.a man who, 
in .was never-. 
talons a leds Hy lb before 
an 

can fg rt a ee at ee 
strings, andi that she was:. jent and 

at the p of acrimals, with to. 


instinet told him at once that 
betweem. himself wah the young noblemata, BO 
was possible. 


pis. only amusing himself with that dark: 


of tharrying her: The countess is resti¢smand) 
irritable; she wants. attention,and admirations. 
I think it will suit my pu ‘to let her belianes 
I adore her, A woman like: that will: believe: 
anything she wants to believe. Yes, I will) 
make love to her elderly ladyship until; the, 
heiress appears upon the scene; it willicost me 
nothing but’. little trouble, and may turk, ote 
to my ultimate. advantage. In any ¢ case I cam: 
lose nebhing,, and. I have everything to gain,’ 
pursuance of this. determination he paith| 


coulfipay hemwithout exciting notice or remank. 

He a sit boking oa apap or would 

her with. a gaze.of rapt ad- 

mimbion anit tee cought his glance, when he 

instantly look 
away. 

A woman soon recognises and believes she 
understands these symptoms, and Lady Crays- 
forth, whose conduct. in Italy, where her hus- 
band’s rank and wealth and her own love of ad- 
miration had brought a crowd of flatterers:about 
them,, had, net, been above suspicion, now fell 
into the trap laid for her, and felt, convinced 
that handsome, Cyril Champneys, was, in love 
with her. 

That-this: shouldbe thecase never surprised 
her;. What woman: is there that, thinks herself 
too old or too ugly to inspire the, wildest love in 


aish” wos hie conclusion; “he has.no. thought Mrs. Henen: had 


distantly related to an earl, particularly if he, young poet or a young painter in his teens 


might be, still there was something very singu- 
lar and sad and romantic about him, or she 
chose to think there was, so she talked of the 
glories of architecture, of the noble work that 
a, man performed) for posterity when he left 
the creations of his genius in grand and stately 
buildings for fature generations to admire and 
try to rival} and she likewise talked of “ poems 
in stone,” and wert as crazy upon this subject 
for atimeas.she had done upon half a dozen 
other subjects in as many years. 

Albof which, if it did nothing else, helped her 
to-spend the time without any great sense of 


that| weariness, and made her tolerate with a little 


more showof’courtesy than before the presence 
off the Henens, mother an? daughter, whom she 
disliked none the less because they evidenced 
such perfeet indifference to her opinions. 

» Thus a. week passed over; the Craysforths 
‘hadi driven: to the Towers’ two or three times, 
‘Wut they had: always gone alone, and though 
openly her desire 
ite: accompany them she ever bene invited 
‘te, do SO. 

| When; the house is im any way habitable, 
we shall be very glad to, receive you,” the 
j}eountess: had once replied “but at present 
‘there isn’t a room fit for use; the men get on so 
‘slowly, and I have changed my mind—I am now 
having the whole house 1 re-fuenished instead. of 
‘only part of it—the immediate consequence is, 


},ib-will not be ready for a. month or two,” 


Judith made no comment; though the remark 
was spoken, in her hearing, and. ap she rightly 
guessed, for her benefit, but-she wondered : 

“What are they going to do with their 
prisoner? They won’t murder him, or they 
would have done it years ago. Are they going 
to carry him away or hide him more securely 
there? Ishould liketo know. Poor old man; 
from the one glimpse I had of his face, I should 
think he must have lived underground for many 
years. I wonder who he can be? Someone 
whom they fear, without doubt, or they would 
néver keep him so secretly and incur such 
terrible penalties as they must be doing if it 
should be ever found out.” 

So she speculated, but it brought her no 
nearer to any solution of the puzzle, and yet if 
she had told her mother about that face which 
she had seen at the window, it would have 
afforded her parent the very clue she wanted, 





the heart. of any man,?, Surely such a creature 
has»never yet been-fbund, for even if one says it 
with her tongue, she: most, distinctly: disbelieves 
the assertion in her hearts 

Lady Craysforth never doubted the.power of 
herown charms for an instant. She once 
heen pretty—exceedingly pretty, and this 
having been the ease; why, should she refuse to 
believe that she still retained, some of her 
old, power oyer the hearts of the: stemer. sex. 





while she herself would have heard the history 
and the name of the poor prisoner. 

But Judith did not. She could not quite 
trust her mother, and she wanted to spare Lord 
Rookford. If he wished to marry her for her- 
self, well and good, she would make no objec- 
tion, but she had already determined that at 
the last moment, if driven to it, she would not 
keep the promise of blind obedience that she 
had made to her mother. 





Thus she readily @ecided that Cyril was in 
love with her.’ Don’t suppose she was) angry | 
with him; she»was not.. She was ‘sorry for | 
him, or said to herself that she was, and by way 
of showing: her! sorrow she let him fetch, and | 
carry; for her, smiied and sighed and flirted and 
made herself as, supremely’ ridiculous as any | 
mother of a grown up, son:very well could do. | 
The ¢arl sam this odd. flirtation, but paid no | 
heed-to it ;) his -wife hadiamused, herself. in like | 
manner before with many men in many places. 
Her last: pet: had been a, young painter, whose 
worthless idaubs she had: induced! her hushand to 
freely, and now he was quite ready when 
was asked,.asi he knew he should be; to pro- 
mise:that, Mr. Champneys: should: build him a 
church. or some cottages, or should superintend 
the restoration or re-erection of the whole or 
some part of one of his: mansions. 
It was not the first, and it was not likély to 
be: the last sentiniental faney of the countess’s 
that had: cost. her husband :no. inconsiderable 
sum of money, for besides the pleasure of: being 
ailmired, and the gratifying sensation of believ- 
ing. that; she, was adored, this strange woman 
liked: to, consider herself a patroness of art, a 
discoverer of unappreciated: genius, and though 
Mr. Champneys was rather-too old:and too suc- 








riage at least, connections of his, and to be 


cessful to be patronised in the same way as a 





Matters. were in this condition when Mrs. 
Wardour announced her intention of giving a 
dinner-party. 

“Not a large one,’ she explained, to her 
sister-in-law ; “but there are a few people in 
the neighbourhood whom I should like you to 
meet. Among others I want you to make the 
acewaintance of Mary. Landsdale; perhaps you 
| will drive over with me this afternoon p” 

“Ts that the girl you wanted Arthur to 
marry ?” asked Lady Craysforth, carelessly. 

“Yes,” in a reluctant tone, for Cyril 
Champneys was present, though he seemed 
for the moment to be wholly oceupied.in look- 
ing over a book. 

*<Oh, yes, I'll go; and you had better come 
with. us, Mr. Champneys,” said her ladyship. 

“I peg your pardon,” he returned, looking 
up; “ where did you suggest going ?” , 

«TS call-on an heiress,” with a laugh; 
“who. knows, there may be a chance for 
ou!” 

“Is that the reason I am to go?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“Well, no. You are to go to keep me from 
feeling bored, but. also, now I think of it, 
Landsdale Manor Honse is celebrated for its 
style of architecture; and you may like te 


' see it’”’ 
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«Thank you, if it is in any way peculiar I 
certainly should. At what time do you go, 
aunt ?” 

Mrs. Wardour looked as she felt, somewhat 
annoyed. Since Cyrilhad been inthe house she 
had quite decided that if Arthur were dis- 
inherited, it should not be in this man’s favour, 
for, during his brief residence here she had 
watched him closely—far more closely than 
he had any conception of—and the distrust she 
had before felt of him had deepened into abso- 
lute dislike. 

He was cruel and mean; she had seen him 
kick a poor dog unmercifully; then, when he 
saw she was observing him, he began to caress 
and fondle it. She had noticed many little 
selfish and paltry actions, all of them in them- 
selves nothing, but every one tending—like 
straws in the wind—to show the true direction 
of the man’scharacterand disposition. She did 
not want him to accompany the countess and 
herself this afternoon, yet she knew not how to 
prevent it. 

Instinctively she felt that there would be 
danger to. Mary Landsdale in meeting him, ex- 
cept as one of many guests in a large party— 
one whom she might not even speak to. For it 
needed no seer or witch to discover that wealth 
would be an irresistible bait to this man, and 
Mrs. Wardour herself knew that Mary was 
smarting under the sting of Arthur’s refusal to 
marry her, when the parents on both sides and 
she herself had agreed to the match, and in this 
frame of mind there was danger that she would 
throw herself into the arms of any man who 
now came forward and proposed to her. 

Loving the girl as she did, and hoping against 
hope that she would yet be her son’s wife, Mrs. 
Wardour tried to think of some excuse for leav- 
ing Cyril at home, but she could find none. 
Failing to devise any scheme, she said, frankly, 
to Lady Craysforth : 

“I don’t want Mr. Champneys to.come with 
us to the Manor House to-day. I don’t think it 
desirable for him or for Mary Landsdale that 
they should become acquainted.” 








[A VISIT TO ROOKFORD TOWERS. ] 


“You think he will fall in love with her?” 
asked her .ladyship, with a scornful laugh. 
“What an absurdity. Don’t be alarmed. I'll 
answer for his doing nothing of the kind.” 

« How can you answer for it ?” sharply. 

« Well, 1 don’t think I am very vain,” with a 
simper; “but even Eric notices how very much 
Mr. Champneys admires me.” 

“You! A married woman! Disgusting !” 

** Really, Alicia’ and Lady Craysforth rose 
to her feet; “‘if my husband does not use such 
language I think you might be silent. You 
don’t imagine because a man likes me that I 
forget what is due to myself or to my husband, 
I hope!” 

“Certainly not; the man is nearly young 
enough to be your son. But I despise such 
vanity. A married woman should have no 
thought but for her husband.” 

Lady Craysforth had resumed her seat, and 
with it her sang froid, and yawning slightly, 
she said : 

“My dear Alicia, you and ‘I look at things 
from such very different stand-points; no doubt 
we are both right. We both mean to do right, 
atany rate. Mr. Champneys amuses me, and 
keeps me from feeling the dulness of this dreary 
house, as I otherwise should do; and, as you 
imagine I am nearly old enough’ to be his 
mother, there is no reason why he should not 
like me. Now, that is settled: But I really 
cannot do without him this afternoon, or I shall 
die of ennui. Leave me at home if you like; but 
if I must make a round of stupid calls upon 
people for whom I do not care a rush, then you 
must take him too. I don’t care which you do, 
my dear; indeed I don’t care much about any- 
thing.” 

So saying, Lady Craysforth leaned back in 
her low chair and resumed the novel’ she had 
been reading. 

The weather was daily growing hotter. She 
did not want to make calls, and she did want to 
thwart.and contradict her sister-in-law, and she 
never missed an opportunity of doing so. But 
the result of this skirmish was that when the 
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carriage was at the door at three o’clock 
Cyril Champneys as well as the two Jadies 
entered it. 

The drive was not a long one, but every 
sound’ of the horses’ hoofs seemed to say; 
to the man who sat in ro carria ge —_ them, 
** Property, property; houses and lands; posi- 
tion and Br yr in the gift of the ocailis 
you are going to see.” 

So absorbed was he that he scarcely spoke a 
word during the whole drive. He had read of 
the power, of magic, of the influence of a 
strong, intense will upon a weaker one; he had 
heard of fascination of many kinds, and he felt 
now that he would at this minute gladly barter 
his soul for some secret which should make the 
woman he was about to'see’love him, or, at any 
rate, be willing to give herself to him. His 
mind thus concentrated upon ‘ore thought, filled 
with but one idea, all surrounding circumstances 
which at another time would’ have struck him 
failed to make the least impression upon him 
now. ; 

If he had been asked he could not have 
even described the style of architecture of the 
house they entered; he only knew that he was 
led through -shaded rooms till he came into one 
that was drawing-room, half conservatory, 
and ‘that, there before him stood @ tall, slight 
girl, dressed in white, who ap’ to look at— 
nay, even stare at him strangely: Only fora 
second, then she shivered, drooped her eyes, 
and seemed. to bow her head, and a feeling of 
triumph came over the man. 

The pressure on his brain by the concentra- 
tion of thought and will upon one purpose, 
passed away, and he was cool; collected and 
calm as usual. ‘But’ still the triumph thrilled 
through his veins, made his heart beat high and 
his pulse throb till he thought those at his side 
must hear it, for the intoxicating conviction 
me ha upon him made him say almost 

oud : 

* I shall succeed! I'shall succeed! She wild 
be mine, and all that is hers.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


RE-UNITED. 





Passing fair the face may seem, 
Unknown the presenceand the dream 3 
*Tis she, though of herself, alas! 
Less than her shadow on the grass, 
Or than her image in the stream, 


Lrionet wound his way back to the small 
dressing-room in which Sir Hugh was still 
sleeping soundly. He no longer distrusted him- 


self, his senses, or nerves, for he had heard his | hands to Heaven. 


darling’s voice, the same soft, sweet ring of 
melancholy that swept like a lament on the air, 





| 





heard his wife’s voice of bursting aside the 
feeble panel dividing them. 

That pale phantom who had strayed into the 
ball-room as he played on the previous evening 
had been no servant girl, as was given out, but 
Constance, drawn as if by magic to his side 
again. The music he had heard when he first 
entered the hall had also been hers. She remem- 
bered him ; she was living in the past again— 
the happy, feverish past, when the language of 
romance was breathed in smiles and sighs. She 
refused to believe the falsehoods they had con- 
cocted to disgust her with his principles. She 
was faithful unto death — through misery, 
delirium, madness, still faithful. 

He threw himself on his knees and lifted his 
He who had despised the 
tardy arrival of slow-paced justice felt that at 
last the commencement of a new and successful 


Eyesight might mislead him, but hearing | era of peace was surely at hand, and he was 


never. 


Constance speaking? Yes,and pleading with 
someone. He was sure there was entreaty -in 


grateful, 
His gratitude called forth fervent prayers for 
aid, assistance, and guidance from above. He 


the tones—the liquid, flute-like tones, the same | blessed his Creator, who was guiding him slowly 


as when standing on the platform years ago she 
had. murmured “Good-bye!” and kissed her 
hand, and he had seen her for the last time. 


With whom was she pleading? 


Meredith, for he could still see her sauntering | 


moodily across the lawn, and not with the earl, 
for the answering tones :had been unmistakably 
feminine. 

It’) was Lady Violet, then, who had been in 
conversation with his supposed dead wife, And 
now how glad he was that he had fought: his 
enemies with their own weapons, and secured an 
entrance to the mansion in an assumed dis- 
guise. 

Under no other circumstances could he possi- 
bly have discovered their treachery or outwitted 
the criminal and daring schemes they had 
planned to separate him and Lady Constance for 
ever. 

Lionel could with difficulty restrain the im- 
Petuous desire that had assailed him when he 





but surely back to the paths of happiness, and 
he prayed to be forgiven the bitter thoughts he 
had cherished regarding the hopelessness of a 


Not with | cruel and unmerited fate. 


Surrounded as they were by heartless foes, 
prudence at the present crisis was above all 
things indispensable, lest they were again frus- 
trated or more completely sundered. He must 
regain possession of. his wife without their 
baulking him a second time. 

How his heart bounded, and the rich glow 
flushed his cheek at the thought of this-new re- 
found happiness! That vindictive vengeance he 
had sworn to visit on those who thought him too 
feeble and weak for, aught save to be crushed 
and thwarted had turned into icy scorn. 

Their criminal wickedness had been check- 
mated, and they would live to repent these deeds 
they had wrought. A thousand new hopes and 
emotions darted through his brain, and swept 
away the dull, passive apathy of despair. 

Constance lived. Had he not thought of her 
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as dead when he tramped to and fro amid the 
tangled undergrowth and weedsof the Australian 
forests, believing he should never more behold 
her, forgetting even his wrongs in the agony of 
that remembrance. 

That farewell in the coffin, then, had keen all 
a mockery, a cheat, a fraud. She had been in a 
trance. He saw it all. . They had played on his 
credulity, while, at the same time, telling her he 
was false, venal, and depraved; had accepted 
their gold, and left her. to her fate. 

Did she believe them, or had his name fallen 
nighily from her lips in prayer, as some spirit, 
fond and viewless, seemed to float from her pure 
presence towards him in his loneliness, whisper- 
ing she believed and trusted in him still. 

But he must be cautious and careful, and gain 
access to herunknowntoall. One false step, one 
mistaken impulse, would ruinall. He thought 
of how he should again clasp his darling in his 
arms and rain kisses on her dear lips and brow. 
The re-union would be unspeakably blissful— 
ten times sweeter for the terrible strain of ab- 
sence. 

And then a new dread occurred to Lionel. 
Had his dear love regained her reason, or was 
her mind still wandering amid formless and 
chaotic:images? : 

He resolved to frame some excuse to remain 
here. It was obviously impossible he could re- 
turn to town with Sir Hugh. Here he would 
remain for at least a day and watch. After 
that, if he could discover no further traces of 
Lady Constance, consult with a solicitor on the 
best course to pursue. 

It was a moment of strange excitement to 
Lionel; he was.on the brink of a great crisis ; 
he had discovered his beloved wife, and his own 
heirship almost at the same time. What would 
the next five hours reveal and bring to light? 
He drew aside the blind, and regarded Meredith 
steadily. ° 

How this woman had loved him! With what 
fierce, relentless fury she had dashed down his 
cup of happiness, and now he will regain all ; 
spite of treachery, cunning and wickedness, he 
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and Lady Constance will triumph, and love 
reign lord of all. 

Meredith had indeed changed. She looked 
old, faded and bowed. Was it possible that 
lowly figure could have been the brilliant 
actress people followed from one town to: 
another—the reckless woman panting for glory 
and ambition who lived half a dozen lives in: 
one ? 

She had followed hii to England; she had 
submitted to every degradation and insult to be 
near him; her evil influence had. sundered him 
from his bride, and to her merciless cruelty 
they had consigned Lady Constance, whose 
morbid sensibility could be easily worked om, sa 
o to make her a passive machine in.Meredith’s 

ands. 

Why he knew Meredith would not, hesitate 
to slay Lady Violet’s victim sooner than, failiat: 
last and see her re-united tohim. Mo,,he 
take care not to arouse her suspicions: till’ Lady, 
Constance was safe away with him—far 
chanee of pursuit or danger: 

Meredith was evidently in.deepthonght. Sho, 
had crossed her hands behind) herand) knitted) 
her brows. She had robbed lim: of his wifhi, 
wealth and rank, because hadi she spoken 
= this misery pad Meme avoided), 
she was; waiting now, he sure, with, tigenish: 
vindictiveness for one final blow—one last, Batali 
spring. 

It. was now tem o’clock,, a delicious, 
and all nature seemed to: rejoige and be, 


grass on the magnificent lagens 
sunbeams stole. em the senses with, 
power. 

Constance lived! The ‘oi off her 
the dull corroding ish of 
For him no banishment from 
estrangement from his fellows; it will be his 
pride and joy to regain his rights, te stand fore- 
most in the fight, to take up a high position as 
Sir Lionel Allerton and give Lady Constance 
all the luxuries suited to. her rank and fortune. 

Revenge ; he had thirsted and panted for it, 
and now it was close at his lips—so close he 
could discern the emptiness of its meaning, the 
miserable delusion it appeared when viewed side 
by side with his glorious happiness. It would 
be sufficient to say to'these proud people under 
whose roof he was: 

“He whom you rejected is Sir Lionel Aller- 
ton; he whom you spurned from your doors like 
a cur, for whom you had neither pity nor ‘con- 
sideration, can claim your child at last as an 
equal; the dawn of justice, tardy it is true, has 
arrived, but the sunlight of our love and bliss 
shall be unending.” 

As he thought of all these things, realism 
asserted itself by a brisk tap at the door, and 
Sir Hugh’s valet, Simpkins, appeared bringing 
in two eups of coffee. 

“Beg pardon, but I’ve just arrived, my lord, 
and seeing this coffee ready to be brought to 
the door, thought I’d like to know if my master 
is stirring.” 

Lionel turned and glanced at Sir Hugh, shak- 
ing his. head at Simpkins, who now deposited a 
small black valise on the dressing-table, and 
Lionel was glad to find the thoughtful valet 
had brought his clothes-as ‘well. 

“I came to assist dress Sir Hugh, my lord,” 
he went on, blandly; “he told me to arrive 
early, if you neither returned to town last 
night.” 

“‘ Halloa ! what’s up ?” cried Sir Hugh, open- 
ing his eyes. “ Didn’t I tell you, Leo, Simpkins 
would be to his time. No coffee; thanks. Pm 
so deuced sleepy ; there, go down into the ser- 
vants’ hall and a—get some lunch and come to 
me in two hours time. I'll have another nap.” 

Simpkins soon after retired, taking with him 
his master’s dress ¢lothes to brush and fold, 
while Lionel dressed rapidly in his morning suit, 


and leaving Sir Hugh to dose, went downstairs |' 


into the dining-room. 
Lady Violet, who was up and' coquetting with 


a beardless attaché as the breakfast was being | 
brought in, rose to greet “the baron” with | excitement in his voice an 
‘ be found in the next county.” 


marked if cold politeness. Lionel took his 


ree 


persons’ g 
‘thet had revealed:her to him! Could any other 


had ended. |! 
England, no-} 


‘and out instead, taking a view of the grounds 


place at the table, where a superb and sulky- | 
looking boar’s head ona silver dish, a relic of | 


the past festival, presided in solitary state, but | bed 


it was a charming breakfast. 

No heavy, thick, smoky pieces of dried toast, 
‘reminding one of odd covers of Ollendorf’s 
grammar fried in mustard, were here visible ; no 
terrible slicesof fat ham and bacon—relieved by 
‘umsavoury additions of liver or kidneys or 
sausages escaping from their skins—baulk 
appetiteand sent one gloomily back toa “mild” 
cup of tea.” All was elegant, fresh, luxurious. 
Pork was excluded, and only light, filletted: 
soles, omelettes aux fines herbes, or delicate 
rissoles,; met the company’s glances, as they 
‘chatted airily with each other: 

The baron’s silence surprised none; asthe vic- 
tim of a secret sorrow, Lady Violet was mildly exs 
‘pansive towards him, and even offered:him the 
“Times” as a solace from ce roe 
was very to appear to busy himself wit 
: i gore while his mind turned elses 
tense moments. Memories 
in. seemed well-springs of 
ngs, of empectancy;: tender: hopes, 
the knowledge of ameternal parting, 
and floated i 


_ Teserwwere: 
that hadi been alli 
new 


. forms around his brain in 
sweet ic forms. 
‘Diiet voice! he had heard it once more; it 


was ing to: his. heart now above the noisy 
i aglalon pronase foe 





havethe: same eloquence,.and for what 
ing? For liberty? And the 
who. bound and fettered her 


> 


When Sir Hugh: awoke: about one-o’eloek and: |: 
found Lionel leaning over him, he noticed a 
curious change in him; his-eyes ; he 
smiled like a bridegroom. He had an elation 
of spirits that didnot escape his brother’s 
scrutiny. 

“Why, good gracious, Leo, how sunny you 
look! Is. it your brightness, or the sunlight 
through that yellow blind—now, who the 
dickens invented outer blinds to make people 
fee] confoundedly bilious after a heavy supper 
—which impresses me so vividly ?” 

* Perhaps you slept well.. You may have had 
agreeable dreams,” answered Lionel, walking 
across the floor, and then suddenly throwing 
himself into an arm-chair at the other end of 
the room. 

Sir Hugh yawned. Lionel was resolved for 
the present at leas} to say nothing to his brother 
of his suspicions that Lady Constance was con- 
cealed in some upper apartments of the Hall. 
He must wait and hear more. 

“TI positively dreamt I saw that. fellow 
Moseley in a pair of black and white checked 
trousers.” 

“ Addressing the lunatics from a tub like a 
popular open-air preacher?” asked Lionel, 
laughing. 

“Well, no, not exactly; he was ina. yacht 
ernizing about the Mediterannean, and Violet 
was. steering, when suddenly she let go the 
rudder, and the yacht and its occupants went to 
the bottom of the sea.” 

“Ah, you were fancymg you were again‘on 
board the * Ariadne.’ ” 

“Well, Leo, and you? Have you slept 
well ?” 

**No, I’ve not slept at all, and have been up 


‘and the park.” 

“ Retrospective glances, eh? and that sort of 
thing. That’s miserably slow work too, Leo, 
enough to take the edge off a fellow’s appetite. 
I suppose you went to look at the cottage in 
which you studied horticulture, not the “home 
of your ancestors.’” 

Lionel was silent and rose from his chair, ap- 
proaching his brother. 

“The home of my ancestors is not so very 
far off after all,” he said, me | and with keen 

manner; “it may 





ed:|'welled in his heart as he clasped 
‘Hugh regarded Lionel in startled amazement. 


by rus 
aca 


«* What are you driving at?” asked Sir Hugh, 
amazed at this intelligence, and sitting up in 


Lionel leant over him as he murmured: 

“ Suppose the home of my ancestors should be 
the same home as yours, and that Iam your 
long-lost brether, Lionel !” 

He half/knelt by the other’s side, and a flood 
of long restrained tenderness for his brother 


hisarm. Sir 


Was this a continuation of his 
it be reality ? 

fb rsh why, what on earth can you 
mean ee ne P”? 
“Tam indeed, dear Hugh; every fibreof my 


dream, or could 


‘soul seemed) to draw me to you, even as I 


reverenged youvere I had guessed the truth.” 

Again: Lionel’s remarkable likeness to him- 
self, which had commented on times 
strangers, xd to Sir Hogh'ansealiagion, 
firat impulse to repudiate. the 
their close:relationship. 


“property of 


sible! The manor; #i@ common, 
three livings and the panish of Worple. 
sure,,every acre’s mortgaged to thevhilt.” 
**Itvistrue. I am indeed Sir Lionel Allerton, 
stolen. soon, after his-birth by the gipsy Aphra, 
a half. ed. fanatic, who swore to revenge my 
father’) tojher. I have the papers b 
meiigrwhich this strange affair was commen 
om stmongly., She called me Lionel, for the 
name was. graven on a trinket she found in my 
hand, a from. my god-mother,, the 
and she has other proofs 


7 


“It is extraordinary, it passes all the fiction 
po mare Sin Hugh, convinced in spite 


“Now. you are acquainted with the secret 
mystery and crime that have darkened my youth 
and almost destroyed my manhood; but the 
Lord is good—there may be a restoration of all 
—even of my long-lost love.” 

“ After’ this, Lionel, I'should be surprised at 
nothing. I believe you are telling mé the 
solemn truth. You are too noble to deceive 
me.” 

“Dear Hugh, I have tried todie for you,” 
said Lionel, his eyes filling. “Why should I 
seek to foist a falsehood on. the man I know to 
be my brother, and whom I love more than life. 
Have you ever known me dishonourable in‘word 
or deed, or setting any value on gold or rank ? 
The secret should have perished with me for 
your sake, but it is now impossible.” 

He rose from his brother’s side, and with an 
exquisite impulse Hugh raised himself and 
kissed Lionel once on the brow. 

*T accept you as my brother, Leo, in all faith, 
without further proof, on your bare word alone. 
I say I believe you, more especially as I recollect 
my father on his death-bed muttered Aphra’s 
name and yours, as if connecting the two. Then 
he suddenly cried out, in a terrible voice, as if 
inspired: ‘Lost! lost! My son is lost through 
my sin alone!” 

“ Then again, Hugh, are we not alike? Come 
to the glass and examine your features and 
mine. Are not your eyes cut the same? But 
mine are darker; that’is all the difference.” 

“By Jove!” cried Sir Hugh, after: a pause, 
during. whieh the irrepressible Simpkins re- 
appeared this time: with a delicate cutict and 
a glass of Marsala‘on.a tray, “ there’s poor old ° 
Simpkins tapping, and I positively shan’t have 
a sixpence to live on. . Egad !)it‘all goes to you, 
Well, I shall have to. take to ‘quill-driving for a 
living. .How the tables are turning. . Here, 
come in, Simpkins. I’m.deueed late as usual.” 

Simpkins re-entered, and offered; his master 
the cutlet, with his usual intelligence preparing 
his.razors and pouring out some hot water. As 
he left the room in search of Sir Hugh’s dress 
waistcoat, which had alighted ona stair, Lionel , 
murmured : 

**We can share the property, dear Hugh, 
That. is what I most desire and, intend to 
artange.”’ 

“Luncheon’s on the table, my lord,” cried 
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Simpkins, obsequiously, turning to Lionel, and 
my y Violet’s been asking for you.” 

A new thought suddenly struck Lionel. The 
guests. were at luncheon; Lady Violet: was en- 
gaged with them ; Meredith would. probably be 
in the. servants’-hall, and’ he was at liberty to 
seek. Lady Constance: He closed: the door 
gently, nodded to his brother,;.and was. soon out 
on the corridor: He listened eagerly: There 
was in truth a sound of distant: music that did 
not.come from the drawing«room. He listened 
again, and ascended a. flight of stairs.where he 
hadilast seen the ** Shadow omthe wail” vanish. 
Great heavens! these: soundsigrew clearer, more 
distinet. Another flight rapidly ascended, and 
Lionel, his heart beating to:suffocation; heard a 
well-known voice singing softly to herself. It 
was;Constance; he was sure: Constance sing- 
ing and dreaming of him. 

Yet strange it seems to me, 


That though I ever hear thy, voice, 
Thy face L never see. 


Never! and yet,here-he was; close to her, on: 


the threshold of her prison, again to behold: her; 
to- clasp. her to his heart ; to die at.her feet:! 

Lionel summoned all his self-contrel. Hewas: 

with over-wrought hopes: and fears: His 

ands. trembled as. he gently pushed the half- 

closed door and watched her one brief moment 
ere. speaking. 

There were flowers everywhere. Vases: of 
lovely buds, mingling with ferns and: heather; 
were placed on the piano; rare and. delicate 
plants stood on ebony pedestals in everycorner; 
a small aviary had heen: arranged near her 
couch, in which birds flew from: bough to: bough, 
and a fountain rippled in their. midst; half- 
finished pictures; am easel; a Berlin-wool 
frame and exquisite embroidery ;. books and 
statues, proclaimed the refined taste of the 
occupant of the apartment. 

It was no dreary room; it, wasi fitted up with 
every luxury wealth and perfect: taste could 
devise. Rachel herself—in: her white draperies, 
absorbed in her glorious ari—might have 
revelled in it, and sank to. voluptuous sleep 
amid the birds and. fountains and flowers, and 
yet a prison in which a fair princess was 
guarded by a lynx-eyed.enemy. 

He had forgotten the existence. of Meredith, 
and yet. hidden by a screen in, a distant corner 


of the room, the cruel.eyes that had looked: un- P 


moved on torture were now watching. with their 
basilisk gaze and bloodshot fury every stealthy, 
lover-like step, and the brain, the genius. of 
which had been’ maimed, crushed and over- 
whelmed by passion,,was scheming one last'fatal 
plot in which she.and ‘‘ Lady Violet’s Victim” 
alike would perish. : 

“ Oh—Lionel!” cried Meredith,.cronehing like 
some wild beast ready to, spring behind the 
screen leading. to a small. room, “it is as I 
thought—it is he—Lionel,, and, after all they 
will meet again—they will conquer. I knew I 
should be frustrated atthe last.. I was. cruel; 
I had no mercy—forsaken—die—die! Yes, she 
shall perish ere his kisses are'cold on her lips, or 
his words have faded from her ears. Great 
heaven! bear witness to this. agony?” 

She drove her nails into the, soft flesh till 
it bled; she writhed, waiting for that meet- 
ing. What would they say? How would he 
look? With what tender utterances, draw. his 
beloved to his. breast ? 

“Die! die!” muttered Meredith; “this is all 
that is left for me and for her !” 

Lady Constance left off singing. She had 
heard the approach of a. step, and glancing 
round threw up. her arms with a broken sob. 
Lionel eaught os to his. heart, smothed back 
the rippling hair, led her to the light, and for a 
moment neither spoke. 

She only sobbed for joy, clinging to him in 
wordless ecstacy. But at last. he spoke, every 
word tremulous and broken.. It was. moment 
that atoned for years of wretchedness; it was 
the. fulfilment.of a blissful dream, as. intoxicat- 
ing as delightful. 

* Constance, my darling, look at me with 
those dear true eyes, press me to your heart 
again, and tell me I am. still. beloved. It is in- 


deed your: lover, yotir husband, who has come 
back to you, never again to leave thee—never 
more ‘to ‘part !”” ; 

_ She sunk in bis arms, her happy tears fall- 
ing. 

* Lionel,” she murmured, “I knew you 
would return to me; I knew you were never 
false andmean as they tried'to prove. I have 
lived my solitary life here sustained by the 
sweet hope you were true. My prayers fled to 
you; my blessing followed you, and now what 
on earth can again separate us?” 

Only a desperate, maddened woman who still 
crouched and waited. She alone had the will 
and power to send a: final stab at the young 
wife’s heart, to wound her unto death. 

“T have still'the will and the power to accom- 
plish my purpose!” she muttered. “Yes! yes! 
my brain is daily fading, but I have at least the 
strength to kill!” 

Lionel’ was holding the little gold anchor in 
his hand he had’ taken from Lady Constance’s 
throat in the coffin. 

« This: will tell you when and where we last 
met, dearest,” he-said, restoring it to her. 
* Alas! that sad farewell !” 

“T felt your kisses on my brow, Lionel, as 
the-trance I had laid in was passing.” 

“There shall be no mistake in the next 
trance, my lady,” murmured the wretched 
woman, as if addressing herself ; “no half mea- 
sures then—die—die !” 

“And how is it you are again in England, 
Lionel; and have gained access to me?” she 
asked, as they sat together on the low couch, 
after rapturous embraces, her head on his 


waist. 

“Through a disguise. I assumed to be a 
Baron Mivar; and have been accepted as such 
by your sister, Lady Violet.” 

“Hush! I hear footsteps!” cried Lady Con- 
stance, starting up; “should they find you with 
mé now, all will be lost. I dread Meredith 
more than: all’; she would do me harm. To-night 
at seven o’clock I shall be alone. Come for me 
then, and we will steal away together. I am 
sure they are seeking you. Pass through that 
inner room on to the landing, and all will re- 
main unknown.” 

He pressed another kiss on her lips, and pre- 
ared to dbey her injunctions, as he cried : 

«Till to-night, then, at seven. I will have 
‘all in readiness for our escape. Farewell, my 
darling child, till then ; and, Constance, don’t 
think of me any more as the unfortunate Lionel 
Hargrave, but asa man you have no reason to 
blush for—your equal as well as husband.” 

«He has learnt the truth !” murmured Mere- 
dith ; “he will regain all—rank and wealth and 
Constance; these great joys are his. No, no. 
I will dash down this overflowing cup of bliss, 
and when he again seeks his bride, he shall find 
no love-greeting, no blushes, no delight. A 
cold, stark; stiffened corpse is all that shall re- 
main of Lady Constance! Hatred must havea 
vent! She shall die!” 

After Lionel had departed, Lady Constance 
threw herself on the couch, buried her head in 
her hands, and wept for utter happiness. 

Lionel had been restored to her and loved her 
still. She kissed the flowers that had witnessed 
their greeting and re-union. She looked at the 
half finished sketch of the dear cottage bathed 
in the silvery moonlight where they had first 
met. She touched the notes and played again 
the song he had written and in which she was 
worshipped as from a shrine, and then she fell 
on her knees and blessed the great Sovereign of 
all who had restored her to her love. 


(To be Continued.) 








ROSES IN THE HOUSE. 


A sUBSCRIBER asks us for some hints as to the 
culture of roses in pots, of course for the house. 
The ever-blooming roses are decidedly the best 





for house culture in pots—because they bloom 


breast, and her long tresses rippling to her 





quicker and more continuously than any of the 
others, and beside this, their style and habit of 
growth is more bushy and better adapted to the 
purpose. They can be kept nicely with other 
growing plants, and with proper attention to 
their requirements will bloom freely. 

1.—Do not use too large pots—if possible, not 
more than three or four inches. The rule is, one 
size larger than the plants have been grown in, 
The smaller the pot—provided of course, it is 
large enough to contain the plant—the quicker 
and stronger the plant will start. It is very 
difficult to get a small plant to live and grow in 
wlarge-pot. A rose ‘will not bloom much till 
the pot’is-well filled with roots ; therefore small 
pots facilitate quick bloom. If the pots are old, 
they should be thoroughly washed. If new they 
should be soaked in water, otherwise they will 
absorb the moisture from the plant. 

2.—Have good, rich soil—mellow and friable. 
That made from old' decomposed sods is best. 
If manure: is used, it should’ be old and 
thoroughly composted; fresh manure is in- 
jurious, 

3:—Put some bits of broken crockery, char- 
coal, or other similar material, in the bottom of 
each pot, to facilitate drainage, then enough 
fine earth to raise the plant to a proper height. 
It should not be much deeper than it ‘was be- 
fore. Next put in the plant and spread out its 
roots.as near their natural position as possible ; 
then fill in fine earth and press firmly down 
with the hand. When done, the pot should not 
be quite full; a little space is needed for water. 

4.—When first potted, water thoroughly, and 
if the sun is strong, shade for a few days; then 
give full light and air. Though the plant 
should not be allowed to wither for want of 
water, the earth should get moderately dry be- 
fore watering again. Too much water is worse 
than not enough. Very little water is needed 
until the plant starts to grow. These hints, we 
think, will be sufficient for our fair ops ; 

—Ep. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


As greatas was the annoyance of the Countess 
Sabielin with her visitor, the Italian physician, 
Dr. Rubini, who had extorted from her such a 
handsome sum of money, her emotions of rage 
and disgust’ would have doubtless deepened 
considerably if she could have seen the look 
which came over that worthy’s wolfish counten- 
ance the moment he found himself beyond her 
sight and hearing. 

“It must beso!” he ejaculated, as he drew 
rein toa walk. ‘The countess is really a most 
remarkable actress, capable of making a sensa- 
tion on any stage in the world, or else she is 
really getting into a tight box financially. From 
what my lawyer tells me, and more especially 
from what I have myself seen, there is no doubt 
that she has given me about all the money I 
shall ever be able to squeeze from her. I shall 
have to look about for other resources.” 

For about an hour he rode quietly along in 
the direction he had taken on leaving the Sabielin 
Palace. 

At the end of this time’ he came toa sort of 
overgrown village, a fashionable watering-place, 
a rustic town distinguished by avery nice mineral 
spring. 

This village was chiefly the creation of Doctor 
Rubini, he having bought the spring and the 
surrounding grounds, with the avails of' his 
earliest operations in the country, and gradually 
raised them up from a primeval wilderness into 
a spot that would not have been unworthy of a 
nook in the garden of Eden. 

- Of course, the doctor had grown with the 
growth of his village, which he had: called by a 
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word in the Russian tongue whichsignifies Spring 
Corners, but which name hassince been changed 
to one more appropriate. 

The Italian was the absolute owner of a large 
portion of the village. 

To be sure, he had been obliged at an early 
stage of his career to sell off a great dealjof his 
property at comparatively low figures in order 
to induce people to settle upon it, but. the tide 
having once been turned in the desired 
direction the daring and resolute man had 
gone on rapidly in the career upon which he had 
entered. 

There were, of course, numerous shops and 
other hives of industry at Spring Corners, but 


the principal establishments were a large summer | 


hotel and one of the largest insane asylums of 
which Russia was possessed at the period of which 
we are writing. 

The proprietor of both of these establishments 
was no other than Dr. Rubini. 

If they brought grave responsibilities they 
also brought him large sums of money, and money 
was the one solitary and exclusive object for 
which Rubini lived and moved and had his 
being. 

As was both natural and befitting, the Italian 
occupied a comfortable cottage between these 
two important manifestations of his greed and 
ambition. 

The doctor was unmarried, or, at least, pro- 
fessed to be, although some of his, more intimate 
friends—and especially one or two of his country- 
men, who had more or less dealings with hin— 
had been known to emit some curious doubts or 
declarations on the subject. 

Wedded or not, Rubini had accumulated round 
him all the material comforts and luxuries it is 
possible to use. 

He not only had good horses, but a kennel of 
dogs, an army of serfs, both male and female, a 
band of free retainers that was more or less de- 
voted to him, and as few friends and.companions 
as any man of his wide reputation and dealings 
could have possibly gathered. 

The truth was, he had no interest in anything 
except the making of money ; perhaps we should 
add that he had once made anattempt, through 


a colleague at.court, to make his advent at the | 


court of Catherine, but the attempt had failed 
through some unknown cause, and Rubini had 
been forced to content himself with his roubles. 

That he had accumulated a great many of 
them there was no sort of question. 
cost the Countess Sabielin alone more than a 
million, as she had so angrily reminded herself 
after his departure. And that he had similar 
victims in many different directions and spheres 
may safely be taken for granted. 

It was about the third morning after his visit 
to the countess, as the Italian sat at his gorge- 


ously-furnished table, quietly discussing his | 


breakfast and the “Court Gazette’ in unison, 
that he suddenly leaped to his feet as abruptly 
and excitedly as if he had been stung by one of 
the most vigorous tarentulas of his native 
climate. 

“Dio!” he exclaimed. ‘Is itpossible? The 
cirl has been raised to the rank of baroness, and 
has been named one of her majesty’s maids of 
honour! Yes, here it is, in so many letters, be- 
yond all doubt or mistake—the Baroness 
Gradowsky. 

He rang a bell loudly, summoning a servant 
to clear the table, and then vanished into his 
study with the step and gesture of a man of 
twenty. 

«‘ What was I saying the other evening, as I 
returned from my last visit to the Countess 
Sabielin ?” he.asked himself, as he paced softly 
to and fro, with his eyes fixed intently upon the 
paragraph in the official journal which had 
caught his attention. “That it was time to 
turn my attention from the countess to the 
Gradowskys! This is what I said in substance, 
and here”—and he rustled the paper—“ is 
the proof that my instincts are unerring! The 
countess having been bled until life is at a low 
ebb, it is time for me to transfer myself to the 
camp of her enemies—and I will!” 

The bristling and bustling air which over- 
shadowed Dr. Rubini as he reached this con- 


He had | 


clusion, showed that he was a man whose 
actions always followed closely upon his 
thoughts, in a harmony as natural as cause and 
effect. 

Preparing himself for a walk, he gave a few 
words of.instructions to the intendant. of his 
house, a burly serf, whom he summoned from 
the rear of the premises. for that purpose, and 
then sauntered forth into the bright sunshine, 
turning his steps as directly as possible—and 
the walk had been laid out in a bee-line—to- 
wards his famous and profitable asylum. 

His face was as radiant as the day. Few and 
far between had been the moments of his event- 
ful life when he had experienced such a lively 
sense of happiness and, contentment and self- 
congratulation as filled his. soul at that mo- 
ment. 

“ The great secret of my success in the world 
has indeed been in looking ahead,” he said to 
himself. ‘For instance, if I had not had my 
wits about me, five years ago, the elevation of 
that girl to her present rank and dignity and 
power would signify nothing to me—nothing 
whatever, absolately nothing, no more than the 
blowing of the wind! Butas the case actually 
stands, thanks to my foresight, this nomination 
is of more account to me than to any other 
prone in Russia, not even excepting the girl 

erself or the empress.” 

Reaching the asylum and letting himself in 
with his private keys, he took his way to the 
principal room, or office, which was occupied at 
the moment by a couple of his assistants, who 
were of the same nationality as himself. 

Returning the humble salutations of these 
men, Rubini passed briskly to his private office, 
where he shut himself in, with an excitement 
which had increased greatly. in intensity since 
he left his dwelling. 

“Ah! this change of affairs will be a great 
thing for me,” he reflected, as he dropped into 
achair. “I will not only have another million 
of roubles—for the estate of Gradowsky is one 
of the finest in Russia—but I will also have the 
influence of a powerful family in my favour. It 
may even enter into my plans to woo and wed 
the fair Baroness Gradowsky, if she should be as 
lovely and charming as represented And 
through her influence I may even be named 
court physician, and so reach the post I have so 
long ambitioned! Ah! this new order of things 
shall contribute—and quickly—to my wealth 
and reputation—it shall indeed.” 

Springing to his feet, with the energy habit- 
| ual to him, he lighted a lantern, opened asecret 
| door under a massive staircase that occupied one 
| side of the apartment, and began descending a 
| long and precipitous flight of stone stairs. The 
| evil glow of his countenance deepened at every 
i step. 
| “I have no further occasion to lie to her lady- 
| ship,” he said to himself. “‘ The hour has now 
| come when I can tell her the truth, This is in 
fact the first step towards coming toan under- 
standing with her!” 

At the foot of the stairs Rubini turned into a 
|} long and narrow passage-way, which eventually 
| brought him, after two or. three turns,.to the 
; door of a room that sufficiently resembled a 
| prison, as did indeed all the features of the 
establishment. He had moved as noiselessly as 
| a shadow, appearing to listen at every step, and 
| this intent cognizance of his surroundings in- 
| creased as he thus halted. 
| A-voice so soft and gentle as to be barely 
| audible floated through the grim spaces around 
; him, 
| * Buono!” he breathed, as he wiped a. sudden 
| flow of perspiration from his forehead. “Fora 
| minute I was shocked by the horrible fear that 
; something may have happened to her since my 

last visit. How is it that she has kept up her 
spirits so long? ‘To think of her singing so 
| cheerfully in such a dreadful captivity. Is it 
| not wonderful? TI don’t believe death itself 
| could ever daunt her heroic nature. It is even 
| possible that she will not be so easy a prey as I 
| have always hoped and imagined. 











sion of stern resolution settled upon them. It 
was evident from the cold remorselessness that 
crept into his eyes, that he was ready fora 
terrible crusade in favour of his further advance- 
ment to wealth and power. Drawing a key from 
his pocket, he inserted itin the massive lock be- 
fore him, and opened the door and entered, 
securing the door carefully behind him. 

The apartment in which he found himself was 
by no means as gloomy as the cell from which 
our hero had rescued General Gradowsky at the 
Fortress, but it was none the less a prison. It 
was some twenty feet in length, by half that 
number of feet in breadth. The walls were 
composed of massive stones. The only aperture 
in them was the door by which the Italian had 
entered, if we except a narrow chimney which 
led from a small place in one eorner, and 
which subserved in a measure the necessities of 
air and ventilation. Ina word, the place was a 
prison far below the surface of the earth, dark, 
damp, and filled with foul miasmas. 

It was easy to see that it was one of the cells 
of restraint and: punishment with which every 
asylum of — was supplied before the ad- 
vent of Howard, and that it was of quite a dif- 
ferent sort from those in which the patients of 
Dr. Rubini were. generally confined, so long as 
they were quiet and silent, and made him no 
treuble. 

The furniture in this dismal place was well 
in keeping with it.. It consisted principally 
of a rude couch, a table, and a chair, and a mas- 
sive oil lamp pendant from the centre of the 
low ceiling. 

This lamp was now burning dimly, as if nearly 
exhausted of oil and wick, and its rays barely 
sufficed to bring out in full relief the gloomy 
aspects the scene presented. 

“Ah! there you are!” exclaimed Rubini, as 
he raised his lantern over his head and bent an 
inquiring gaze upon a solitary figure that sat 
ina cornerof this apartment upon the couch 
we have mentioned. “I am glad to find you 
stirring. How is your health this morning ?” 

The prisoner turned a calm and dignified 
gaze upon the scheming Italian. 

“It is about the same as usual, Dr. Rubini,’’ 
she answered. 

Rubini dropped intoa chair. As the reader 
has doubtless foreseen, the lady whose presence 
he had thus-entered was Roda’s mother—the 
long missing wife of General Gradowsky—the 
lady whose strange absence from her home and 
her friends has already acquired such promi- 
nence in the thread of our narrative. 

Her mien was serene and self-possessed, her 
attitude one of resignation and hope. She was 
a little thin, as if worn by long confinement ; 
her hair unusually grey, but abundant and 
glossy; her eyes clear and undaunted; her ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding her plain garb, as 
ladylike as if she were in her own parlour. 

It was, of course, easy to see that she had 
long been the victim of a dreadful wrong; it 
would not be possible for anyone to pass 
through the abysses she had traversed ‘without 
bearing the marks of the“dreadful struggle ; but 
she was, nevertheless, a picture of patience and 
courage and good sense, as well as of womanly 
dignity and loveliness. 

She had indeed been a puzzle and a wonder to 
Dr. Rubini ever since the first hour of his deal- 
ings with her. 

“T have come to apologise for my conduct of 
yesterday, Mrs. Gradowsky,” he said. ‘I was 
too hasty—carried away by my hot Italian 
blood, I suppose. At any rate, I am sensible 
that I committed a great error in allowing my 
anger to get the best of me. Iam very sorry [ 
shut you up in this gloomy place. Will you 
not come upstairs to your own apartment ?” 

“To the room I have been occupying hereto- 
fore you mean, no doubt? Yes, I will return 
to it, if you think best, or I will remain here, 
just as you may be pleased to direct. I am at 
your disposal, you know.” 

The Italian heaved a deep sigh, while an ex- 
pression of wonder approaching fear passed over 





A moment he stood motionless, while wonder, 
| hope, fear, and other emotions played fitfully 
upon his ignoble features, and then an expres- 


his visage. He evidently nerved himself 
for a struggle. 
“I wish you were at my disposal,” he said ; 
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“but you defy and defeat me at every point 
in a way that annoys me more than all the 
other troubles I experience. Now, what objec- 


tion can you possibly have to giving me a line | 
to your daughter, to show her that you are still’ Rubini!” 


P” 


living 


] 


will be able to obtain a promise of immunity! | incarnate pestilence—but the end of all such 


Who can give you one ?” 
«“ Well, you can—to begin with !” 
«T shall never do anything of the kind, Dr. 


“Then you are ina fair way to be strangled 


“The best objections in the world, Doctor | in this cell, or to be poisoned in the very next 


Rubini,” replied Mrs. Gradowsky, with a quiet 
air of repose that contrasted sharply with the 
Ttalian’s agitation. “In the first place, how do 
I know that my daughter is still living? Five 
years have passed since I heard from my loved 
ones, or even from the outside world, any other 
report than you have given me—and I think 
you will readily agreé that any one dependent 
upon you for her information is likely to be very 
poorly informed.” 

«But have I not told you?” 

“A great many things, to be sure,” inter- 
rupted the lady, with a sarcastic smile, “ but I 
have never given the least credence to anything 
you have told me, unless your communications 
wére confirmed by some fact or circumstance 
outside of your dealings with me.” 

flush of anger and annoyance swept over 
the face of the Italian, but he forced himself to 
be calm. 

“TIT have come here upon the gravest of 
business,” he remarked, “and I will not allow 
you, by any provocation, to turn me from it. 
‘You were asking me how you could know that 
your daughter is still in existence? I will 
answer you.” 

He drew from his pocket the official journal of 
the empire he had been reading, marked with a 
pencil a certain passage therein and placed the 
same under the lady’s gaze with one hand while 
be advanced his light with the other. 

«Read that,” he said. 

The lady complied, the Italian watching her 
closely, but he could not see that she showed 
any surprise or moved a muscle. 

“ Ts not that evidence ?” asked Rubini. 

Mrs. Gradowsky turned the paper over and 
over, looking at its date, its advertisements, its 
contents generally, and replied : 

«Yes, that is evidence,” she answered. “My 
daughter has found friends, I am glad to see. 
She is now the Baroness Gradowsky, and one 
of the sovereign’s ladies of honour !” 

“And are you not pleased P—delighted ?” 
cried Rubini, starting to his feet and beginning 
to pace to and fro in the apartment. 

“TIfIam,I do not propose to share my joy 
with you, Dr. Rubini, or even indulge in your 
presence in any manifestations of it,” replied 
Mrs. Gradowsky, with icyscorn. ‘I have never 
for a moment doubted, have I, that my child 
would find friends and make her way in the 
world ?” 

Rubini was silent a moment, as if ata loss how 
to resume his advance, and then he came to a 
halt in front of his prisoner,,and said : 

«You have seen that your daughter is now 
one of the most distinguished ladies in the land, 
and it follows, as a matter of course, that she is 
one of the most powerful. Will you give me a 
letter for her ?” 

“« What sort of a letter?” 

* A letter telling her how you are situated, 
and authorising me to make with your daughter 
and others satisfactory arrangements for your 
restoration to freedom.” 

«What is your idea of ‘satisfactory arrange- 
ments,’ Dr. Rubini ?” asked the prisoner. 

«Why, I must have, in the first place, im- 
munity for all the crimes of which I have been 
guilty in the course of my dealings with you. 
You are aware, of course, that I have done 
enough to send me to the scaffold, if. my acts 
were ever to see the light——” 

* As they inevitably will, Dr. Rubini!’’ 

“Well, not in your lifetime,” retorted the 
Italian, as a wolfish glance came into his 
eyes. “As I was saying, I must obtain immunity 
for my past actions. That is the first great neces- 
sity o: any negotiation looking to your restora- 
tion to freedom.” 

You had better drop the subject where itis, 
Dr. Rubini,” said Mrs. Gradowsky, smilingly, 
with the same icy scorn as before. ‘‘ You never 





food or drink you take,” declared the Italian, 
angrily. “Is it not better for you to make terms 
with me ?” 

‘No, it isn’t! I don’t propose to ‘negotiate’ 
with you, in any way or manner !” 

The Italian looked more puzzled than 
ever. 

“Tt can’t be possible that you will throw away 
your own happiness and that of your daughter,” 
he said. ‘* Sooner or later, you will have to come 
to an understanding with me. If you have care- 
fully read the article in the ‘ Gazette,’ you will 
have seen that the house of Gradowsky was 
never in such a flourishing state as at present. 
The revenues of the estates have increased 
notably during the last. five years, under the 
careful administration of Miss Roda and the 
general, and it would be no burden at:all for your 
friends to pay me a million of roubles !” 

«A million of roubles ?” echoed the prisoner, 
«What for, pray ?” 

«For your restoration to freedom! It is just 
about the sum the Countess Sabielin has paid 
me to retain you a prisoner!” 

The lady smiled with an air of scorn that was 
simply indescribable. 

* You are @ poor idiot, Rubini,” she returned. 
«You must allow me tosay so. Have you any 
other conditions ?” 

* Barely one more,” avowed Rubini, as a look 
of sternness resembling desperation settled upon 
his face. “I have always had one supreme 
desire—a dream, if you please—the one crown- 
ing ambition which possesses every human 
being who has made a success of his life. I have 
long wished to be a court physician. Your 
daughter stands so high in the good graces of 
the empress that it would not be difficult, while 
we are closing upthe other points in the case, 
for her to obtain for me a nomination to the 
post I covet.” 

“True, something might be done for your 
elevation, if I had a chance to speak for you 
to the empress,” returned Mrs. Gradowsky, 
again smiling quietly. “‘ But the empress would 
no doubt desire toemploy your peculiar talents 
upon her enemies, rather than to swallow your 
poisons herself.” 

The Italian turned pale with rage. 

“Ts this an occasion for scoffing?” he de- 
manded. “You donot seem to realise your 
situation.” 

« Oh, I don’t! Then you had better give me 
some light on the subject. If your words are 
more expressive than ‘these walls around us you 
do wrong to spare them.” 

The Italian resumed his seat with a look of 
profound vexation. 

* Will you tell me, Mrs. Gradowsky, why it 
is that I am able to make no impression upon 
you, either by threats cr by entreaties ?’”’ he 
asked. ‘“ Why it is that you have not mourned 
yourself to death, or lost your reason in this 
horrible abyss of suffering? Why it is that T 
have never been able to surprise a tear upon 
your face? to wring from your lipsa prayer? 
to take a single step towards the negotiation I 
have just suggested ?” 

«The explanation of these facts, Dr. Rubini, 
is very simple,” replied Mrs. Gradowsky. ‘All 
you have done during the last five years signifies 
—nothing! You are only a poor knave and 
idiot who for a time has been allowed to restrain 
me of my liberty; bat whatelséhave you done ? 
You will never be named court physician. You 
will never get a million of roubles from my 
family. You will never even obtain the pro- 
mise of immunity you so ardently desire to 
enable you to enjoy the wealth you have ex- 
torted and stolen. There is not a dog in the 
empire you could not reasonably envy. There 
can never be a day on the earth when P Sou will 
experience a genuine sense of safety. You will 
continue for a time, perhaps, what you now are 
—a grovelling criminal, an unhung assassin, an 





reptiles is inevitable. I can never for a moment 
proceed upon the assumption that you will be 
allowed to succeed in any of the features of 
your ‘negotiation.’. You have seen for yourself 
how my daughter is flourishing. Suppose you 
were to have the folly to get angry at my 
observations, and to set to work to revenge your- 
self by crushing ‘me out of existence? Would 
you be better off for my death ? Would sucha 
course advance your fortune a singie rouble ? 
The explanation, then, Dr. Rubini, of the whole 
situation is, that you are even a greater idiot 
than rascal, and that Iam in a position to defy 
you now and ever!’ 

The Italian moved uneasily in his chair, with 
emotions that defied expression. 

Mrs. Gradowsky resumed : 

“There are, in fact, two classes of people in 
the world of which you andI, Dr. Rubini, are 
respectively the representatives. The persons 
of the one class are all animal, all self, all greed, 
and go through the world accumulating wealth, 
securing material comforts, seeking worldly aims, 
and ali the while flattering themselves, like the 
fly upon the rim of the wheel, that they are 
revolving by their own force, that they are 
carrying on the affairs of the world to suit 
themselves, and that everything outside of their 
plans and passions is weakness and illusion. 
The persons of the other class, to the contrary, 
are believers in the divine origin and purpose of 
the world, believers in the nobility of human 
nature, in the sacredness of right, in the wisdom 
and beauty of duty—persons who believe and 
know that there is a great and glorious Being in 
the supreme direction of human affairs, and One 
who does not allow a single hair of our heads to 
fall to the earth unnumbered! The persons of 
this latter class, Dr. Rubini, if you will accept 
me as their representative, do not accept a wrong 
from any man as a finality, nor any affliction as 
a permanent sorrow, but know and realise that 
all our darkest sorrows are for a day only, and 
that there is a law of divine compensation, 
running all through the affairs of the world, that 
will make us all the more happy in the future 
for every grief and anguish we endure in the 
present!” 

“Dreams! all idle dreams!” cried the 
Italian, as he started to his feet. “Look around 
you, madame. What compensation can ever, 
ever repay you for what you are now endur- 
ing ?” 

**T am paid already, at every hour and moment 
of my life,” was the reply, “by the reflection 
that I have in no way merited such wrongs, and 
by the belief that they are only permitted for a 
season.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, madame. Your 
captivity here will be eternal, unless you make 
with me some such terms asI have suggested 
for your restoration to freedom !” 

** That remains to be seen, Dr. Rubini.” 

Again the prisoner smiled in his face. She 
had indeed seemed to grow calm and hopeful 
in the same ratio with which her persecutor had 
grown agitated and depressed. 

“You see, therefore, that there is not the 
least use of wasting words upon. me, Dr. 
Rubini,” observed Mrs. Gradowsky, in as clear 
and quiet a voice as had ever fallen upon his 
ears. ‘‘There isnot the least prospect of an 
agreement between us upon any fact, theory, or 
proposal you could possibly present. It is 
evident that we were cast in different moulds.” 

‘You utterly refuse, then, to take any steps 
toward bringing me en rapport with your 
daughter, do you?” demanded Rubini. 

* Yes, I utterly refuse—as I have already told 
you,” was the reply. “I cannot look into your 
dark soul to see just what use you would make of 
such a letter, but I have no doubt you would en- 
deavour to extort that desired ‘million of 
roubles,’ as one of the conditions of my return 
to my family. As you are what you are, there- 
fore, I shall not play into your hands. My 
daughter is not only ignorant of my existence 
and whereabouts, but I desire her to remain so 
until such time as there is at least a proba- 
bility of my early emancipation from the atten- 
tions of Dr. Rubini.” 
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« But:you can have your freedom at once, Mrs. 
Gradowsky, if you will put our affairs upon the 
proper footing.” 

And give you a million roubles, and grant 
you immunity, and name you eourt physician, 
as a reward for all the infamy, you. have 
committed during the last five years!’ returned 
Mrs. Gradowsky, sternly. ‘Don’t look for any 
such impossibility. .The only thing that can 
happen to you, Dr. Rubini, is to be. caught one 
of these days in some of your crimes, and to be 
taken hence to the scaffold. And as this is the 
first, last and only theory I shall ever have re- 
specting your future, you may as well cease. 
here and now to pester me or fret yourself with 
attempts to place our relations upon a new: 
footing.” 

Dr. Rubini looked at his prisoner nearly a 
minute without remark or motion. 

“ You had better come up to your old room,” 
he then said, seizing his lantern. “I see that 
I was rash to bring you here. You are jusily 
indignant. Excuse the. mistake, and i will 
hope to. find you in a better mood to-morrow.” 

Fre led the way upstairs to one of the ordinary 
rooms of the asylum—the one Mrs. Gradowsky 
had been occupying several years until the pre- 
vious afternoon—and locked her in securely. He 
then went his ways. 

“« How to get at it ?” he breathed, with a long 
and hollow sigh. “‘I can’t scare her or tempt 
her. I can’t break her spirit. She won’t even 
give me a letter to her daughter. And yet 
every day she is becoming a positive peril to 
me. How do I know how soon some chance or 
accident may uncover my hand in all these pro- 
ceedings? I think my assistants are trusty, 
but yet how natural it. would be for one of them 
to be bribed to let her out in my absence, if the 
daughter or anyone else should once get a hint 
of her ladyship’s existence and whereabouts. I 
must and will arrange affairs upon a different 
footing. But how ?” 

For a moment he looked as moody as a baffled 
fiend, while his face worked convulsively, and 
then he started as if shot, his whole face turn- 
ing livid. 

“TI have it!’ he muttered. “There isa way! 
T’ve found it! Bravo!’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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ETIQUETTE.—LARGE PARTIES, 
BALLS, &c. 


WuHen an evening party is composed of over 
one hundred people itis often calledia ball, that 
is, if there is dancing; there may be a small 
evening party with dancing, that is not called a 
ball; but at a ball proper there must be 
dancing. 

Invitations to a ball may be sent out two or 
three weeks beforehand. A “ ball” is generally 
supposed to include all one’s acquaintances, and 
people feel neglected if not asked. Hence, 
mnany persons prefer to give two or three smaller 
parties, during the season, as a general party, 


or ball, crowds the rooms, so that daneing is: 


impossible. Comparatively few houses have 
rooms sufficiently large im which to give balls 
comfortably; plenty of dancing room is abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of a ball; suffi- 
cient good music is also necessary ; and ‘a good, 
smooth floor without a carpet, or if the carpet 
is left down, it should be entirely covered with 
a smooth, linen floor-cloth, tightly nailed, so 
that no wrinkle may interfere with the dancing. 

Plenty of light is indispensable, and as: many 
flowers as'can be placed in the room, so as not 
to interfere with the space, for flowers add 
greatly to the gaiety of the scene. 


The ball supper is usually served about twelve 
o’clock, and consists of all the luxuries that the 
purse of the giver can afford; but the refresh- 
ments should be placed on the table, in such a 
way that they will require no cutting with a 
knife,.as this is impossible in a crowded room, 
when all have to stand to. eat. Light refresh- 





ments such as lemonade, cake, ice-cream and 
water-ices, tea and coffee, may be placed insome 
room, to which the dancers can go conveniently, 
after each dance. In very great houses in 
London, supper is setved on little tables that 
accommodate four or six, and everybody is 
seated. 

Dressing-rooms are, of course, to be provided 
for both Jadies and gentlemen; the latter should 
conduct the ladies with whom they go to the 
door of the. dressing room for -the ladies, and 
after having taken off their own wraps in the 
gentlemen’s room they should return to the door 
of the ladies’ room, wait till the lady whom they 
have escorted is ready, and leayes the dressing- 
room, and then conduct her to the ball-room, 
near the door of which the hostess should be 
standing to receive her guests. The hostess 
is the first person who should be addressed on 
entering the hall-room; but her time and 
attention should be occupied but for a moment, 
as so many others will be waiting to pay their 
respects to her. 

Invitations to .a ball are usually given for 
eight o’clock, though no one is expected to go till 
nine o’elock at the earliest, and ten is the more 
usual hour for‘ going. 

A young lady should always go to a ball with 
a marnied lady, if she has no father, brother or 
near male relative to escort her; but she can 
enter the ball-room with any gentleman with 
whom she is acquainted ; and she usually dances 
the first dance with such an escort. 

During the earlier part of the evening, while 
the host and hostess are standing near the door, 
receiving their guests, it is almost impossible for 
them to give much attention to those who have 
elready arrived, though occasionally an introduc- 
tion may be given, but it is the duty of both host 
and hostess, as soon as they are able to mingle 
freely with their guests, to see that. those who 
danee, of either sex, are provided with partners. 
No wall-flower should be left without a partner 
if she cam dance, and no bashful man should be 
passed over without introducing him to someone 
who will take pity on awkwardness. 

A gentleman should always be ready to lead 
his partner to her place, whom he has engaged, 
as soon as the music strikes.up for that especial 
dance. A lady, having refused to dance any 
particular dance with one gentleman, cannot 
dance it with another; she must sit quietly till 
that dance is over; but she is at liberty to make 
a new engagement for another dance. 

After a dance is over the lady is conducted to 
her seat, near her chaperone or some friends, or 
she walks around the room once or twice, if so 
disposed; but she should not detain her partner 
too long, as he may have another engagement. 
He may be one whose attention she is anxious to 
parade before her friends ; but let her remember 
that, whilst polite to her, he may also wish to be 
equally polite to others, and that she will sink 
in his esteem if she monopolises him, and will 
lose her dignity of character. 

Of course there are many persons who go to 
balls who do not dane; the older, married ladies, 
&c., &c.; but they clso should be attended to; 
introduced to each other if not acquainted ; and 
be made to pass as pleasant an evening as 
possible. 

If there are yong sons and daughters, or 
sisters, or any relstives of the family, who are 
quite at home, it is their place to do all they can 
to promote the pkasure and gaiety of the evening 
by seeing that sll are provided with partners, 
and that none are neglected. This will not be 
quite as pleasant, perhaps, as dancing, but the 
ball will be considered much the greater success. 
The host or hostess, or some of the family, should 
also see that all the ladies are accommodated 
with escorts ‘o the supper-room, and that all 
are well served ; this need not be done in afussy 
manner, bui to those really anxious for the 
comfort of tieit guests; the quick eye will soon 
detect any neglect, and the hint to some 
gentleman or quiet word to a servant will soon, 
make the neglected one feel at ease. Itis from 
the kind heart that the best breeding comes; 
and unselfishness and thoughtfulness for others 
is absolutely indispensable to all who aim to en- 
tertain vell, 


A ball supper. is usually so late that many 
persons who do not.dance are obliged to leave as 
soon as it.is.over. It is not necessary to take 
leave of the hostess, though if she is near, it 
will be only polite to.make your adieu, and to 
say how pleasant you have thonght the evening, 
for this shows your appreciation of the effort 
made to please you. i card should be left on 
host and hostess during the week following. 

A reception now usually takes place from two 
or three o’clock to six in the afternoon, on short 
winter days, or from four to seven or eight, on 
longer days, One orseveral receptions can take 
place, according to the size of the lady’s visiting 
list, and of her rooms, for all your acquaintances 
must be invited. to these informal parties. 
Flowers here add to the beauty of the room as 
they do at all times. The hostess receives near 
the-door, as on other oceasions ; the visitors go 
in handsome street, or carriage-dress, and 
mingle freely without restraint. The refresh- 
ments are of the simplest kind, consisting of tea, 
coffee, chocolate, cake, lemonade, or any other 
light, inexpensive thing; they should be nicely 
placed on a table, in the dining-room, with one 
of the servants to serve them. Frequently some 
members of the household, or some intimate 
friend, or friends, take their place at the waiter, 
pour ont tea, coffee, &c., and see that all who 
enter the room are provided for. 

Gentlemen, as well as ladies, are invited to re- 
ceptions; but as these entertainments take place 
in the day time, comparatively few gentlemen 
can attend. But ifa gentleman is invited, and 
cannot go, he should either send a card on the 
day of the reception, or leave it during the week 
eee follows. The same rule holds good with 

ies. 

A hostess can do less, towards the special en- 
tertainment of her guests, at a reception, than 
at any other kind of gathering, as she is obliged 
to be near the door, during the whole time for 
which the invitation extends. Guests can come 
and go at pleasure, remaining the whole time, 
ot only fora few moments, as they wish; for of 
all entertainments thisis the mostinformal. It 
is not.at all necessary to say adieu to the hostess, 
without it is quite convenient, or particularly 
desired. 

The evening reception is more like a ball. 
Generally, in fact, it differs from a ball, only in 
name; and is so called that it may appear more 
informal; evening dress is obligatory, danciag 
is usual, and the supper is like that of a ball, 
though that is not necessary, as simpler refresh- 
ments can he given. 


AGNES, THE BLACK GIRL. 


> 
> 





A suack girl!” said Helen Dickson, with a 
little scream, “Dear me! I never expected to 
see anything like this in Australia.” 

It was a spacious, roomy kitchen, furnished 
with an odd intermingling of luxury, privation 
and makeshift. 

At oneend a large fire of walnut and pine logs 
roared up the great, cavernous chimney ; at the 
other, two or three girls sat round a table, work- 
ing worsteds by the light of a solar lamp, while 
Ralph l'ay, the farmer, lay fast asleep on the 
chintz-cushioned lounge. 

Guy Day sat near the girls—a tall, splendidly- 
moulded young Apollo of the forest, with shady 
hazel eyes, and hair curling im black, silky rings 
all over his head. He looked up quickly as Miss 
Dickson spoke: 

““Aenes Oscawanda !” he exclaimed. “‘ In the 
outer kitchen ? Why don’t the women tell-her to 
come ‘in ?”” 

* Guy!” reproved his sister. “A native inter- 
preter’s daughter !” 

“Helen ought to see her,” urged Guy. “ She’s 
as beautiful as a statue.” 

“ But she is old Oscawanda’s danghter.” 

“What then? She is as intelligent and culti- 
vated as nine out of ten of the girls around 
here. Call her in, I say, or I'll go out there my- 
| self.” 
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Julia Day rose with a curl, to her lip, and, 
opening the kitchen door, beckoned haughtily 
to @ tall, slight figure ‘standing..by the fire 
beyond. i 

“ Come in, Agnes,” cheerfully called out Guy, 
as if to atone for his sister’s evident lack of 
courtesy ; and Agnes Oscawanda erttered, moving 
bens the slow, willowy grace of a bending 
reed. 

She.was dark, but not. darker than many a 
brunette of unblemished Saxon lineage, with 
liquid, velvety soft-eyes, raven black hair, looped 
in heavy. braids at the back of her head, and a 
delicate, oval face, with features straight and 
pure as the outlines of a Greek model. Her dress 
was of some dark worsted stuff, with a scarlet 
shawl folded across her shoulders, anda silk 
scarf was twisted about her hair. She hung her 
head with evident embarrassment at Helen 
Dickson’s bold stare. 

«I only came to bring Mr. Day the baskets he 
ordered of my father,” she said, in a low voice. 

** But sit down and rest a few minutes,” said 
Guy. ‘ You have walked a long distance.” 

Agnes Oscawanda hesitated. Had Guy Day’s 
sisters confirmed the request, she would have 
gladly rested a little. 

But. Julia and Rose sewed on, without looking 
up, and Helen’s supercilious glances called the 
red blood to her dark cheek. 

“No,” she said, quietly. “I must go.” 

« Then I will walk a part of the way with you,” 
said Guy, jumping up for his, hat. 

*T don’t think Agnes has accustomed herself 
to an escort through these woods,” said Julia, 
rudely. 

“Indeed, I am not afraid,’*said‘the inter- 
preter’s daughter, 

“Afraid! It-isn’t a .question of fear,” said 
Guy. “It’s a lovely starlight night, and I would 
like the walk.” 

The three girls eyed each other as the door 
closed behind the native girl and her com- 
panion. 

“Very polite to rush off and leave Helen ‘in 
that sort of way,” said Rose, “the first night df 
her visit here.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said Helen, giggling. “A 
mere matter of.taste, I’m sure.” 

Tt’s just like Guy,” said Julia. ** Agnes Osca- 
wanda is well enough, I daresay, but she is 
onlya native girl, and it is foolish to get her into 
the notion of expecting the same attentions that 
we receive.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Guy was walking along the 
dreary forest. paths with the beautiful young 
daughter.of the interpreter. 

“Not that I care for Agnes, though she is 
pretty. enough to turn any man’s head,” thought 
the wilful young man,“ but I'll teach those girls 
‘to treat her a little more civilly. “What right 
have they to bully and insult her. I-won’t have 

PrP 


‘Ad ko, although Miss Dickson had been invited’ 


to make a visit specially to-carry out @ darling 
design of Rose and Julia. Day, that “a:match” 
should be struck up—or, perhaps, “ignited” 
would be the proper term—between herand their 
brother Guy, the young gentleman persisted in 
treating her with nothmg more than regulation 
civility. 

“Tt’s‘too mean,” said Rose, pouting. 

‘When Helen has such ‘a nice little property 
of her own, too,” added Julia. 

And Helen herself, who was ‘getting into the 
sére,and yellow leaf of maidenhood, eurled her 
hair and anointed her cheeks with “ Rose- 
bloom” thore vigorously than ever, for Guy 
Day ‘was ‘a husbaiid well worth the angling 
for. 

* * Sige. * 

“But you'll ask Agnes Oscawanda- to your 
picnic party,-girls?” 

. Indeed we shaltinot!’ Juha Day: answered, 
with a toss of her haughty head. “ A native girl! 
What-would people say?” 

‘Then I shan’tcome toit!’ said 
pendently. 

Julia burst into tears. 


“Guy, you. are too hateful for anything); 


And Helen thinks so much of the picnic, 
too !”’ 


Guy, inde-- 





*“Not enough, it seems, to treat a harmlcss, 
pretty girl with ordinary decency,” said Guy, 
angrily. “She passed Agnes yesterday, in the 
road, without even speaking to her.” 

“Do you expect us to receive her on an 
equality with ourselves 2?” 

**T do not know why you should not,” was the 
brusque reply. 

“I believe Agnes Oscawanda has betwitched 
you with some of her father’s outlandish native 
charms,” flashed out Julia. 

“‘ Perhaps she has,” said Guy, laughing. “‘ Her 
father’s or her own.” 

“ Guy, it is no jesting matter.” 

* Did I say it was, Miss Spitfire? Do leave me 
in peace a little while now.” 

“But Helen wants you to go with her, to 
gather flowers and autumn leaves.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort,” said Guy; 
and he adhered resolutely to his resolution. 

The day of the much-anticipated picnic came; 
but Guy, instead of escorting Miss Dickson down 
to the slope of velvet grass,shaded by superb 
forest trees, which had been selected as the site 
of the merry-making, took his gun and started 
off into the woods. 

“I won’t be deafened by the cackle of those 
girls,” quoth he teihtnmself. 


* * * * * 


“ Dead ! Oh, father, futher, he is not dead!” 

Old Oscawanila, tthe swarthy-browed inter- 
preter, listened with ihis@aragainst the stalwart 
chest of the fallen ‘traniter, who lay. among the 
yellow auttmn leaves, where Acnes had found 
him, bathedin‘hisownlood. ‘There had been 
some imperfection im ithe lock of the new rifle— 
what or wheremoone ever knew, but it was blown 
in pieces, and ‘Guy day lay like a dead man beside 
it 


“They carvied dim to ithe little cabin beside a 
stream and laid Mim wn'the rude couch of the 
old native, and then lhe struggled his way back 


again to /life. 5), 

“Who bound tp these wounds?” he asked, 
with a slight shy mas heglanced downward 
at bandages and to ¢om- 
prehend the full extent which 
he had.so miraculously. Sei? 

His eyes rested admiringly -on-‘her ‘ 
calm, beautiful face. “There isn’t one woman in 
a thousand who wuld have had such pluck as’ 
that. I should like to have Helen Dickson see 
blood without fainting away, and as for Rose 
and Julia—pooh !” 

« Just their manewuvring!’ said Julia, when 
she. had sobbed and shrieked. away her first 
terror at the frightfuj news of the accident that 
had happened to her brother. ‘‘ Of course Agnes 
and her scheming old father expect to make a 
profitable speculation put of it. Why couldn’t 
they just as well have hrought you home ?” 

“They might have dme so,” said Guy, calmly, 
“but a corpse would have been all that was 
horne across the threshold... Oscawanda and 
his daugliter have saved my life, and I shall 
never eease to be grateful to them for what they 
have done.” 

* But,” lisped Helen, “mayn’t we come down 
and nurse you, dear Mr. Guy? I am sure it 
would be a pleasure; and these good people— 
although well meaning, I _daresay—cannat 
understand the refinements an invalid so much 
needs.” 

“Your kindness is quite unnecessary,” said 
Guy, coldly. ‘I have every tare and attention 
here.” 

“The bold, sly thing!” said Rose, biting her 
lip as the three girls walked honteward again. 
«I saw her eyes flash triumph vhen he spoke.” 

Helen Dickson, however, resolved not to give 
up the battle at this early stageof affairs. She 
determined to prolong her visit \nto the -winter 
months. : 

« Perhays' Guy will go home With me, when 
he recovers sufficiently,” she thyught; “and 
in that case, I can easily bring him to the 
thark.” 

Tt will be observed that. Helen had unbounded 
confidence in her own charms and powers of 


ih 


It was a bright, frosty afternoon in late 
November, when Guy Day walked up tothe door 
of the farmhouse, leaning on the native girl’s 
arm. Julia rose to welcome him home. 

*T will help him into the house now,” she said, 
coldly staring the beautiful young girl in the 
face. “You need not trouble yourself any 
further, Agnes Oscawanda.” 

“Stop!” said Guy, sternly, as his sister would 
have motioned his supporter away. 

“Guy! what do you mean?” gasped Julia, 
scarcely understanding what significance his 
words were intended to convey. 

“TJ married her yesterday,” he said, with quiet, 
exulting pride. ‘“ As my wife, she is your equal 
—in all else, infinitely your superior. Agnes, 
my pearl of the forest, welcome a thousand 
times to your new home.” 

And, with a sinking heart, Helen Dickson saw 
Agnes Oscawanda, the interpreter’s daughter, 
elevated to the position she had so vainly tried 
to eeoupy. F. G. 


A NEW THEORY. 


A German physician has started a new theory 
with regard to food. He maintains that both 
the vegetarians and meat~-eaters are on the 
wrong track. Wegetables are not more whole- 
some than meat, or meat than vegetables, and 
nothing is gained by consuming a compound of 
both. Whatever nutritive qualities they may 
possess, he sqys, is destroyed in great measure 
and often entirely by the process of cooking. 
All food should be eaten raw. If this practice 
were adopted, there would be little or no illness 
among human beings. They would live their 
appointed time and simply fade «vay, like 
animals in a wild state, from, old age. Let 
those afflicted with gout, rheumatism, ‘or in- 
digestion try for a time the éffect of a, simple 
uncooked diet, such as oysters and freit for 
instance, and they will find all medicines un- 
mecessary, such a rapid improvement in 
heir health that they will forswear alleooked 
‘articles of food at once and for ever. 

Intemperance ‘would also, it is urged, no 
longer be the blight of civilised communities. 
The yearning for drink is caused by the un- 
natural obstruction from what are termed 
“solids” of the aqueous element they contain— 
uncooked beef, for example, containing from 70 
to’ 80 per cent. and some vegetables even a 
larger proportion of water. There would be less 
thirst, and consequently less desire to drink if 
our food were consumed in its natural state, 
without first being subjected to the action of 
fire. Clothing, our advertiser also thinks, is a 
mistake, but he admits. that the world is not 
yet..far enough ,advanced in civilisation to'go 
about undressed, 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as 
to this anti-cooking "theory there cannot be a 
doubt that in:getting rid of the kitchen with all 
its abuses—indlnding the cook—housekeepers 
would be @ wast amount of worry, and 
probably on this a¢count alonevwould live'to a 


greater age than at present. 





Tue Spanish facade. in the Paris Exhibition 
has» just ‘been sold for £224. It cost no jess 
than:612;000 to erect this Alhambra-like strac- 
ture in the Street of Nations, of which it-was 
one of the most striking ornaments. 


Amonest. the fortunate winners of valuable 

rizes.in the Paris lottery fate appears to be 
Eindest to those in humble ‘spheres of life. 
Marie Hourne, who-is engaged as‘an ironer in a 
laundry in Rue d’Islay, im the town of Algiers, 
is the lucky owner of the ticket No.'55,501, 
which wins 4 diamond necklace worth £2,000. 
An. Englishman claims a set of studs worth 
£400. A workman from Basle has presented 
himself to M. Martinean as the winner of the 
‘grand organ by Cavaillecol. ‘The instrument is 





persuasion. 


worth £1;000. 
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FAITHFUL LOVE. 
eee 


Bur for the natural sunshine in her heart 
Amy Clyde would have been a very cynic and 
misanthrope at sixteen. The girl’s child-life 
had been despoiled of its poetry and romance by 
daily witnessing her parents’ unhappy married 
life; and at thirteen, when death had set her 
father free from the galling yoke of matrimonial 
bondage, and left her mother at liberty to con- 
sole herself with a second. husband, the child, 
with little regret, accepted her decision to make 
her home with her grandparents, and the two 
parted without shedding a tear. 

Up to that time our heroine’s life had been 
passed, one might say, so far as her parents 
‘were concerned, in an almost barbaric state ; not 
loving one another, they regarded the one bond 
that kept them together with positive aversion, 
and shunning the child instinctively, they left 
her quite to her own devices. 

Fortunately, the girl’s aspirations lifted her 
above the ignorance in which otherwise their 
neglect would have shrouded her; and feeling 
her isolation, she consoled herself in dreaming 
of the impossible, and devoured her books. Not 
grammar, dictionary and arithmetic, but Byron 
and Shakespeare were her friends. 

She copied their portraits from the volumes 
she had made her daily companions, and drew 
from fancy her ideal heroes and heroines. 

To be sure, they were not always in perfect 
proportions; but what of that? To the girl 
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they were ideals of people whom she loved, and 
this crude art was developing a talent, latent, 
but strong, that would ene day make the obscure 
girl, the dreamer of dreams and the builder of 
sastles, famous. 

Quite against Amy's inclination, her grand- 
mother sent her to the village school, where she 
managed adroitly “to get over her lessons,” as 
the class called it, * without study,” won the 
admiration of all the boys by her Amazonian 
feats, and preyed vpon the jealousy of the girl 
who, up to her advent, had been the acknow- 
ledged belle, until, by innuendoes cleverly 
put by her rival, sie could count enemies by the 
score. 

The girl’s great grey eyes opened wide with 
wonder as, one by one, her companions left her. 
What had she done? she asked herself. She 
was too proud te ask them, and, as she was quite 
innocent of any offence, her question remained 
unanswered. And though she shed many tears 
out of pity for her poor, neglected self, she 
altered her situation not a whit. 

“ Well, Amy,” said her grandfather, “yonare 
nigh a womaa now, and it’s befitting your six- 
teen years to be turning to account the school- 
ing I’ve given you.” 

They were sitting at the tea-table. Amy 
paused, with her cup midway to her pretty lips, 
to listen. She had never looked for much kind- 
ness from her grandfather, but his remark was 


wholly unexpected. In her surprise, she let fall | 


her cup ; of course it broke. 
“ Ther’s no use in getting huffed about it,” 
said the old gentleman, slowly; “it’s not pretty 





to show your temper as you do, Amy; it is tco 
much like your father.” 
; Pgs pa!” interposed grandmamma, appeas- 


ingly. 

*T am talking, if you please,” reprovingly re- 
sponded “ pa,” “and it is true the girl ought to 
be at work to pay back all the money I’ve spent 
on her. If she were not sadly wanting in pride, 
she would have thought of it long ago.” 

Grandmamma’s sole answer wasa sigh. The 
weak little woman knew it would do no good to 
argue the matter. He would not be convinced 
that it was she who had given up buying a black 
silk that Amy might stay the rest of the year in 
school; but Amy rose at once. 

“I do wonder,” she said, speaking very fast, 
“that I could have spent the last three years in 
your house, and eaten at your table, without 
feeling myself unwelcome. Yes, I wonder that 
your food has not choked me!” 

“Tut! tut!’ said grandpapa, frightened by 
the girl’s manner. ‘“ You do not understand.” 

“T understand that I have partaken of your 
hospitality for three years, deceiving myself that 
it was voluntary—or no, I rather fancied my 
mother paid you something for my care. And 
now, like a sudden shock as of an earthquake, 
comes the fact that I have lived.on charity !” 

“No, Amy, dear. Your grandfather “4 

But. Amy had not patience to listen to the 
kind ’s excuse. 

** Don’t—don’t try to unsay it!” cried Amy, 
passionately. “I wish I had the money to pay 
you to-day—now, every penny I owe you, with 
interest; but you knowI can’t. But I will, I 
will, grandpa, though I’m a very beggar who 
say it!” 

“ There, there, Amy,” said grandma, 

“Come, come,” said grandpa. ‘ You didn’t 
understand me.” 

“I understood you too well. I understood 
that in all the wide world I have no right to 
hold up my head. My father and mother made 
me feel this, my classmates have made me feel 
it, you have made me feel it, and I shall look to 
grandma to show it, and won’t be surprised.” 

“Oh, Amy, that’s unkind,” bursting into 
te . 


ars. 

This melted Amy at once. She fell upon her 
knees before the old lady, and kissed her wrin- 
kled hand. ; 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” she cried. “I 
was so angry that I did not know what I said. 
You, grandma, are the only one on earth who 
has always been kind to me.” 

«And I always will be, Amy,” she answered, 
kissing the pretty red mouth, “for I love you, 
child.” 

And so the crisis in Amy Clyde’s life was 
past. At sixteen, when romance and hope are 
just beginning, she laid them aside. What 
could she do? ‘True, she had, as her classmates 
said, ‘‘got- over her lessons without study ;” 
and now she found herself thrown upon herown 
resources. 

«« What could she do?” 

She asked herself the question a dozen times 
as she turned restlessly on her pillow; and the 
moreing found her weary, feverish, and unde- 
cided. 

She went early to school and found the teacher, 
as she had expected, looking over some composi- 
tions. 

*‘I-beg your pardon, Miss Ford,” she said, 
going up to her table and standing before her. 
** Will you let me speak to you a moment ?” 

Miss Ford pushed back a pile of unread papers 
tied with blue ribbons, and, motioning Amy to a 
seat, settled herself to listen. 

« Thank you—I’ll stand,” said Amy, proudly ; 
“and I’m very sorry to trouble you with my 
affairs, but indeed I can’t help it.” 

Her breath came quickly ; the girl was getting 
excited. 

« Would not your grandmother bea more proper 
person?” suggested the teacher, fearing a 
romance. ; [ 

She had watched John Stuart in his attentions 
to Amy, of late, and felt quite sure his intentions 
were serious. 

“ Of course she would,” answered Amy ; “only 
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Miss Ford, my grandmother in such matters is 
little better than a child.” 

Miss Ford’s fears were about to be realised ; 
she felt indeed that she’ was to be made 
cognisant of a secret marriage. In her heart, 
she wished, for almost the first time in her 
career, that it were time for school, that she 
might be spared the recital, and not be asked 
for advice. But no, it wasa vain wish; a full 
half hour loomed before her; and she said, 
resignedly : 

“ Well?” 

“TI know I’ma very poor scholar,” said Amy, 
choking back a sob; “‘for my life, I couldn’t 
parse the sentence ‘I wish you good-morning,’ 
nor have I the slightest idea of an equation ; but 
I can tell you the order in which any of 
Shakespeare’s plays were written; I can quote 
from all his plays ; but it’s no good to me, when 
I’ve got to earn my bread and butter.” 

Miss Ford’s relief found vent in a broad 
smile. 

«Do sit down,” she said; and this time, Amy 
did not refuse. 

“Yes,” went on Amy, “I’ve got to earn my 
bread and butter, if I have any, and I really 
don’t know how to set about it.” 

“Can you sew well?” 

* Not well enough to make a living by it, I’m 
afraid—in fact, Miss Ford, I donot do anything 
well.” 

** What do you do best?” 

“TI knit pretty fairly, grandmamma says ; she 
taught me.” 

* Do you like it?” 

*Fairly—but I like drawing ever so much 
better. 

« Well, I will think about you, and to-morrow, 
if you will bring me some of your work, I will 
examine it and see what can be done.” 

Amy thanked her sincerely; she had not ex- 
pected so much kindness; she Knew she had 
given her kind teacher needless trouble, and her 
generous sympathy shamed her. 

When the girl took her drawing and knitting 
to Miss Ford, the following day, she was delighted 
with her encouragement. 

“I think, Amy, you have a talent for drawing ; 
I daresay you can make a great artist of your- 
self if you will only study.” 

.“ But, Miss Ford, I have not the means.” 

“We will see what can be done,” responded 
the teacher. “But tellme—what is this sudden 
necessity ?” 

And Amy Clyde told her all, and felt a great 
relief. Miss Ford listened attentively ; in herown 
life she had suffered an experience of dependence 
and-she understood Amy’s position exactly. She 
took the girl’s hand in hers, and smiled very 
kindly as she said: 

« Amy, I will do all I can to help you—only be 
patient.” 

Miss Amy kept her word, and, within a month 
after the outbreak with her grandfather, Amy 
Clyde was domesticated in one of the good old 
families of a large city, where to walk out with 
her patron’s children and read to their papa was 
considered an equivalent for her board. A 
teachér of drawing had consented’to give her 
lessons for half pay now, (which sum Miss Ford 
a and the balance he permitted to stand 
until Amy herself should earn the sum, and be 


able to pay him. 


Amy 
cess. 

At nineteen she took the prize at an art exhi- 
bition for the best crayon portrait. 

“What are you going to do, my dear?” asked 
her friend, Miss Ford. 

“T don’t know,” replied Amy. “I wish you 
would advise me.” 

“Tthink you had better go to London, and 
get up a class in drawing.” 

Amy’s spirits sank.. Up to this time she had 
been able to run out to S—— every week from 
Burton, and visit her grandmother. London 
seemed very far off. 

- 7 you not like the idea ?” questioned Miss 
ord. 

“Certainly I will go.” 

Her voiee was firm, but she trembled. 

* Your life is work, my dear; one can never 


ttled hard, and was rewarded by suc- 





choose their path. I think in London you will 
succeed ; and what money you will want at first 
I can easily supply.” 

“Oh, you are very kind, Miss Ford. I did 
not ever think to find so good u friend !” 

And so again it came about that through 
Miss Ford’s influence Amy was installed as 
drawing teacher in one of the first schools in 
the metropolis. 

Many were the letters that she sent to her 
fond, proud grandmother, and very frugally 
she lived, dividing her surplus salary between 
the three debts—her grandfather, her friend, 
and her drawing-teacher. 


A year passed. Amy’s debts lessened, and 
she found all her spare time filled, one school 
recommending her to another. Life is not so 
hard, after all. 

“Miss Clyde, do you think you could manage 
to take a portrait?’ inquired Madame De J—— 
entering the drawing-class just as it was dis- 
missed. ‘‘ Lord M-——— called last evening to 
speak of the pleasure his daughter’s progress in 
drawing gave him, and mentioned incidentally 
that he was going to have a portrait of his wife 
incrayon. I asked who was to take it, and he 
said he didn’t know. I proposed you, and he is 
downstairs now in the parlour to see you. I 
hope you will undertake it.” 

‘Oh, dear madame,’ how kind: you are! Of 
all things in the world, I should love to take 
portraits !”’ 

“* Very well, come down.” 

Stately, dignified, brown Madame De J-— 
introduced into the presence of Lord M 
pale, shrinking, undignified Amy Clyde, who 
blushed crimson when presented, and nervously 
laced and unlaced her fingers, with an appealing 
look at Madame De J when Lord M—— 
asked her terms. Madame immediately came 
to her aid. 

“Ten pounds for one portrait, or three for 
twenty-five. Now, my lord, think! You may 
never meet ‘such an opportunity again! Why 
not have the portraits of your wife and two 
daughters ?”; 

Lord M—— deliberated but a moment. He 
would have his wife's portrait taken first; if it 
proved satisfactory, his daughters’ also. 

A first sitting was arranged, and everything 
being settled, even to a cheque for terms in 
advance, Lord M—— took his leave. 


A year passed. Taking the portraits for Lord 
M——’s family had been an introduction to 
others ; and our heroine was settled in her own 
pretty studio, the walls hung with her works, 
the windows artistically draped, a fire burning 
cheerfully in the grate, aad a pretty glass globe 
full of curious pets indéed—crickets chirping 
merrily—keeping within the four walls of Amy 
Clyde’s home a perpetual summer. 

She was seated ‘before her easel, absorbed in 
her work. How pretty she looked! Her soft 
grey merino clung gracefully, outlining her 
figure ; her brown hair waved off from a low, 
broad brow, and her great grey eyes flashed 
with enthusiasm as she worked; a faint flush 
tinted her round cheek, and her teeth gleamed 
like pearls as she parted her ruby lips to smile ; 
yet, though she was the very picture of sun- 
shine and good-natire, her mouth in repose 
told a silent story of sorrow. 

«“T never will get that eye right,” she said 
aloud, looking from the life-sized figure on her 
canvas to the photograph she Was copying in 
her hand; “and yet there is not un expression 
of his that I do not know.” 

She laid down her pencil, and paced the 
floor determinedly, studying the\ picture in 
her hand intently. A knock at thé door made 
her pause. \ 

“Come in,” she said, not looking yway from 
the subject in hand. 

“Ah, good-day to you, Miss Clyde!” And 
her' visitor held out both hands to her.\.“T felt 
one of my gloomy spells approaching, and I 
could not stay away; I thought, while you 
worked, you would perhaps talk me out of it ?” 





Oh, I’m. very glad you’ve come,” answered 
Amy, withdrawing the hand he had all this 
time been holding in his own. “Your eyes 
have put me toa deal of trouble, and this photo- 
graph is so small.” 

He took off his overcoat without waiting for 
the invitation, and went over to her. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “that you have 
vexed yourself with that, when the original is 
only too ready for a sitting. It is your own 
fault, you know, that Iam not here every 


“Oh, hush, pray!” interposed Amy, taking 
up her pencil and setting herself assiduously 
to work. “And so this has been another of 
your dull days ?” 

She did not look at him as she put the ques- 
tion; her tone said, plainer than her words, 
** you have my sympathy.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “another dull day. 
After all, what is life worth, that we'’cling to it 
with such tenacity? To-day, if I had dared, I 
— have gone to the other side with a pistol 
shot.” 

“Oh, Mr. Medwin !” cried Amy. 
talk like that—you frighten me!” 

“ And yet,” said her'sitter, moving his chair 
nearer, “ I daresay you have been willing to go, 
and would perhaps have helped yourself off, if 
you had known how ?” 

“No, Mr. Medwin, I can’t say that Ihave ever 
been so far as'that, though I have been very, 
very unhappy.” % 

“ And it is that which has taught you such 
kind sympathy. Poor child! you are young to 
have suffered much.” 

* Don’t pity me—don’t!” she cried, putting 
her pencils from her and brushing away a tear 
« T cannot bear it !” 

She rose and walked to the window and looked 
out. Poor child! the gathering darkness with- 
out had no tendency to lighten her spirits. 
What did this wild fluttering at her heart mean ? 
Alas ! she knew too well. This melancholy man, 
with his strange fancies, his pleading brown 
eyes, his hair here and there flecked with silver, 
his yearning for sympathy and their common in- 
terest, sorrow, had moved her to the inexplic- 
able devouring passion, love. She knew this, 
and tried to put it from her. 

“Miss Clyde” —Mr. Medwin had followed her 
to the window—“ let me speak—I cannot bear 
this any longer. You area mere child; I am 
old enough to be your father, but, as Heaven is 
my witness, I love you as no younger man 
can.” 

Amy’s heart gave a glad bound ; instinctively, 
she raised her hand to stifle its pulsation. He 
mistook it for a gesture of dismissal, and caught 
it in his own. 

“Tam a traitor to my vows, child, but I want 
you to know that I have reason to be sad, and 
no one is hurt but myself. If I could make you 
love me, if only for a moment, if I could clasp 
you to my breast and feel your heart beat 
against mine, I would be a new man; but I 
have no right to think of love—I ama slave. I 
cannot say to any woman, be my wife.” 

A shudder ran through the girl’s frame; he 
felt it, and gave heran inquiring glance. Their 
eyes met. He read her very heart, and clasped 
her to his breast. 

* Just this once, Amy, before we say good-bye 
for ever.” 

For a little moment—how much one lives in 
that short space of time—Amy’s whole soul was 
filled with ecstacy. The man she loved, loved 
her. She felt his strong, loving arm about her, 
his kiss upon her forehead. No human power 
could take him from her. And surely He would 
not. Then came reality. His words echoed like 
a funeral knell: “I cannot say to any woman, 
‘ Be my wife.’” 

She drew herself away; of her own free will 
she left his sheltering arms, and took herself 
from his fond kisses. 

If it be true,” she said, “though we both 
love—good-bye, Mr. Medwin.” 

She held out her cold hand to him. He took 
it between both his. 

‘Forgive me, Amy,” he said, huskily. “I 
had no idea of this. I had not the presumption 


“Don’t 
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that you, in your youth and beauty, could care | wept; but Amy Clyde’was not of that order ; 


for a broken-hearted nian like me.” 

“It is that for which care. It, is because. I 
understand tears and »pain that I understand 
you, and it is because I understand you ‘that I 
love you,” 

Amy Clyde made the admission without. a 
blush,,.. She loved Mr. ‘Medwin entirely, .and 
felt. no s2ame that she did so. She,could hare 
gone.on loving him :akways, admiring him, con- 


soling his grief, and mever have asked.for more, | 
and would have been completely happy; but | 


when he,.as it were, laid his heart as an. open 
age before her, when she knew that he dloved 
er, her own heart fluttered away from reason’s 
restraining keeping and lay like a wounded bird, 

trembling at the shrine of her:affection. 
“ Let me hold your hand while I tell you my 


story. 

And Mr. Medwin drew the girl towards ‘the 
sofa, and the two.sat down together. 

«Spare yourself, Mr. Medwin. If we must 
part it will be no easier for me to.say good-bye, 
however good the reason.” 

But, Amy, 5 owe you-anexplanation.” 

*« Go on.” 

She turned her face from:him as.she accorded 
the permission. 

She felt, whatever it-might be, it were better 
he should not see her face. 

« Lhave.a wife.” 

How. blunt the admission! How it wrung the 
girl’s sijal! 

« Yes,” she answered. 

“That is, the woman I married three-and- 
twenty years ago, and I am under a vow to our 
children that, unless she dies,.I will never 

at 

Again the cold monosyliable, with its wide 
yet limited meaning, invited him to continue his 
narrative. 

“Tam divorced. You-understand me? Itis 
I who have the divorce, and, according to law, I 
am willing to marry if I wish. But there isa 
higher than legal law-—the moral law of a 
parent’s duty to his children. The Lord gave 
them to us when I believed in their mother, and 
it is my vow to them that binds me now, though 
it break my heart.” 

‘ Tears filled his eyes, though his voice was 
rm. 

“You and theyare right. I say it, too, though 
it should’ break my. heart,” said Amy, laying her 
trembling hand on his, and quickly withdrawing 
it. 

“If it were in mortal power with a love/like 
mine to go on as friends I would not say good- 
bye,” he said; “‘ but that is not possible. So, 
little girl, we will say good-bye. You'll let me 
kiss you, Amy—and part ?” 

Amy Clyde held. up her pretty face, from 
which all look of happiness had fled, and let him 
kiss her forehead. -She felt, if his thought were 
as holy as her own, she did no evil to his wife. 
a walked .towards the door, and turned 
thre, 

“Oh, Amy!” he said. “Is this the end?” 

“ Heaven grant it may not be!’ she eried,im- 
petuously, with a mighty effort controlling her 
impulse to ran to him. ‘“ Yet, Heaven be my 
witness, I do not wish her death. But if~ 
if——” her voice trembled, /but.she detained ‘his 
approach with an imperious gesture of her 
hand—* if, Mr. Medwin, you ever. feel that my 
friendship will suffice, I will be your friend. 
You will Jet me keep your’ picture ?”’ 

“ If you will,” he.replied; “ but mever look at 
it with reproach, I beg, for the harm I’ve 
done,” 

“Never!” she answered, stouily. And so 
they parted. 

She heard his step upon the last stair; she 
heard the outer door clese behind him, and with 
it seemed to ring the death-knell of her happi- 
ness. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye !’ she whispered: ** All 
is passed ; good-bye!” 

‘Ther she set herself stoieally to work. She 
wrapped the picture of the man she Joved ina 
large sheet, and put it from her. sight. A weaker 
women would have gazed upon).it-daily and 


| she-had promised to school herself to be..his 
| friend; and that was the ‘first step. 

Qh, how she worked! The.critics said, “ Miss 
| Clyde’s talent is marvellous; her touch is strong 
‘—her lines never faulty.” Months went on. 
Mr. ‘Medwin had kept.quite out of her life ; 
every anniversary of their ad parting she de- 

voted in memoriam to him. 

Again time passed, and though Amy had not 
out-grown her Jove for Mr, Medwin, she had 
learned to look upon it as.a pleasant recollection 
that brought both painand joy ; yet the courage 
‘ born of necessity had made-her strong to put it 

from her as impossible. 

Ah! you who think romance is the preroga- 
itive of youth, and that only in the hearts of 
| girls cam pure love burn a consuming fire, pause 
; and believe that Amy Clyde'was as sincere and 
, true in her love, at three-and-thirty, as when 
| she first met and loved Paul Medwin. 

And how was it with him? Death had, 
‘twelve months before, set him free from the 
jwife the law had long ago pronounced had no 
| claim upon him ; and still he kept aloof—aloof 
\from the woman he loved with the intensity of 
youth and reason of middleage. 

Night was gathering, and Amy, putting 
away her pencils, had sat down ‘to think, and 
conjure up by the firelight strange pictures of 
vivid fancy. 

A familiar step without, and an equally 
familiar knock wpon her door, sent‘the blood to 
and from her heart in wild beating. 

“Come in,” she said, and the sound of ‘her 
own voice sounded strange and far away. 

Mr. Medwin opened the door and entered. 

“Lam free, Amy,” ‘he said, holding out his 
hands to her. 

She laid hers in his strong clasp, and Jet him 
kiss her happy, smiling, upturned mouth. 

And the two who for years loveil and 
been faithful to one another were united. 
Heaven bless their love ! E. J. W. 





FACETIZ. 








A SEQUITUR. 
Tum deed’s done for which France has 
looked 


Through crooked turns ‘and courses 


Wavy ; 
Now that the Marshal’s goose is cooked, 
"Tis natural to eail for Grévy.—Punch. 


COLONIAL BOREDOM. 


Or all our. colonies the Cape is the most 
lague and the least ‘profit.. The Boers of the 
ransvaal provoke tke Kaffirs to-come down 
upon them, and -thea expect. us to fight their 
battles. In short, these confounded Boers are 


very much disposed to swear that he can’t and 
won’t stand such aset-of boresvany longer. ~- 
~-Punch. 
PERSUASIVES TO MATRIMONY. 


«You ought to marry.” 

“Never.” 

**T know a good girl for you.” 

«Let mealore.” 

“ She is young:” 

“Then she is sly.” 

* Beautiful.” 

«“ The, more dangerous.” 

“Of good family.” 

“Then she is proud.” 

** Tender-kearted.” 

« Then she is jealous.” 

« She has talents,” 

“To killme.” 

* And handreds of pounds.” 

« T willtake her.” 
LITERARY, 


Tue next novel announced for -publication by 
Messrs. Sampson Low. and Co..is.*‘A Marked 
Life.” 'We-wonder whether the life in. question 
is marked by the small-pox; if.so, there is. no 
doubt Ae or she will be much, pitted.—-Punch. 





about the greatest bores in being. John Bull is | off 





PARADOXICAL. 


On hearing of their good luck, winners of 
prizes in the Paris Lottery will receive'the news 


with blank astonishment. —Punch. 
ANYTHING BUT MEET. 
A surcHer, named Willam Murray, living at 


Crewe, has sold his wife for three-halfpence. 
There can be no doubt that this was really “An 
i human) sacrifice,” and a genuine 
case of “ selling off under cost price.” Seriously, 
a stop ought to be put to this Crewe-l proceed- 
ings. 
DBAWBACKS. 
Tr your locks were not so yellow 
And'your eyes were not so blue 
Tehould feel a lucky fellow 
To be‘making up to you. 
Yes, your love ‘would be a blessing, 
Yet I strive not for the prize ;— 
I prefer a girl possessing 
Ebon locks with ebon eyes. 


If your mien were not so stately, 
And your shape so slimly tall, 
’Twould insreasé’my pleasure greathy 
Such a maiden mime to call. 
But, if calmly, I selected, 
I eould wish my choice to be 
Short, and plump, and unaffected ;— 
And you’re neither of the three. 


If your niews were less erratic, 
On the theme of Woman’s wrongs ; 
If your talk were less dogmatic, 
And you liked: my comic songs ;— 
Tf, in short, I found you only 
The)reverse of what you are— — 
You should share my life so lonely 
And become its guiding star! —Fun. 


NOT TO BE OUT-DONE. 


‘How ‘many valentines have you ‘had, 
darling ?” 

Oh, such lots—~just twenty-seven.” 

“T’ve had twenty-eight at least.” 

«Oh, I forgot, so have I—twenty-nine, redlly-; 
two came’the night: before.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing, dear ; I’ve had so many, 
papa has been obliged to tie up the a 


THE FROZEN-OUT CABINET. 


A numper of well-dressed men were brought 
up.the other day before Mr. Public Opinion, 
charged with begging in the streets, and singing 
“ We’ve.got no work todo.” Om the men bei 
searched,-the Treasurer of the gang was £ 
to have on-his.person :£6,000,000 and other sums 
which they obtained from the public under 
various pretences, 

The magistrate, who expressed his ware at 
seeing apparently respectable men in such a 
sinentione asked. what explanation they had :to 
er. 

The spokesman, who gave his name as 
Beaconsfield, said: he had been engaged in specu- 
lations in the East, which had not turned out.so 
successful as:he-had anticipated. He believed, 
however, that.if he was allowed.time they would 
yet come right... He hoped to bein a situation 
on the 13th February, when no doubt-he should 
find plenty of work. 

Tus Maaisreats; ‘ But what about.the six 
millions ?” 

Tux. Treasurer, “ Your worship, it’s .quite 
true as we asked, the public for the money. 
oa debts..are very heavy, and ‘trade’s 


Daty Noosr (a detective officer) here stepped 
forward, and said he had reason to believe. the 
prisoners were neglecting their homes, and 
squandering their money.in Afghanistan. and 
South Africa. The captain of the gang had.been 
endeavouring to bring out two patents, one 
called “ Peace with Honour,” and the other 
“ Rectification of pene am He ae ht. the 
others had been ted ry Beaco , 

Tue Macistrate: “ What is the nature of 
the patents ?” e 

The officer said he didn’t, know, and hadn’t 
been able to.find anybody who did. a 
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The prisoner Beaconsfield here interrupted the 
officer with much «warmth, and-said he was not 
going to be put down by any irresponsible chatter 
of hairbrained frivolity, upon which the magis- 
trate threatened to commit him fpr contempt of 
established Parliamentary and Constitutional 
usages. Eventually his worship inquired whether 
the men could find any surety for: their good 
behaviour in the future. 

The Treasurer (whose name was stated to be 
Northcote) here murmured something, at which 
Beaconsfield laughed derisively. 

Tue Magistrate: “ What.does he say?” 

Orricern; “Hesays they’ve:got» no security, 
Two very respectable parties named Derby and 
Carnarvon used to belong to the.firm, but I 
understand they dissolved partnership.on a¢count 
of the irregularities of the rest.” 

A respectable-looking man, who said his name 
was John: Bull, here asked permission to address 
the magistrate. He was in-alarge way of business 
and had gang of work on his premises for the 
men, if they liked to accept it. 

The Magistrate said Mr. Bull’s offer was a very 
generous one. If the men would take it, he was 
inclined. to give them-another chance. 

Beaconsfield, whose behaviour wll through was 
marked great levity, said le didn’t mind 
doing a job for the old man, although he knew 
more about the foreign than ‘the oer em 
The others appeared exceedingly ‘ul. 

Tue Magistrate: “ Very alae shall be 
glad to hear from ‘you, Mr.‘Bull, ‘how the men 
go on; and if you should find any difficulty with 
them,.I hope you will apply to me at-once.” 

Mr. Bull thanked the worthy ‘magistrate, and 
retired with the gang. —Funny Folks. _ 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE TOWRR OF ‘BABEL. 
‘(Scene : A Table d’hdte Abroad.) 

He: “Parlez-vous Francais,  aademoir 
selle ?” 

Sue: “ No, sir.” 

He: “Sprechen Sie Deutsch, Fraiilein ?” 

Sue: “No.” 

He: “ Habla usted Espanol, Senorita ?” 

Sue: “ No,” 

He: “Parlate Italiano, Signorina ?” 

Sue: “No!” Sighs.) 

Pause.) 
HE: ‘ Do you speak English, sir ?” 

Hz: “Heélas! non, Mademoiselle!” . (Sighs 
deeply.) —Punch. 

GROWLERS IN DOWNING4STREET. 


Tue papers have taken ‘of late to’ tell us how 
the Ministers arrive at’ Downing-street for a 
Cabinet Council. Thus, last.weekave read, “ Lord 
J. Manners and. the Duke of» Northumberland 
arrived in four-wheel cabs,” and. on , anather 
octasion that **’No less than five of the Ministers 
drove up” in similarvehieles. But surely such a 
fact is scarcely worth chronicling. What else 
could be expected of those whom we positively 
call, “ Cabbing-it nurimisters.” 


ST. VALENTIND’S DAY. 


Misrress: “ What is'the meaning of this ?— 
past eleven o’clock and not.even,the breakfast 
things cleared !”’ 

Marp: “Well, mum, itis: awkward,: but:me 
and cook ’as “ad -so'many valentines, and - we've 
been trying to make out who, sent-’em.’ 

— Punch. 

“Won't that boa constrictor bite me?” said a 
little boy to a showman. “ Oh, no, boy; he never 
bites—he swallows his wittles whole.” 

A’yvoune lady while-on-her way to be mdrtied 
was run over and killed. A confirmed old maid 
savagely remarked : “She has avoided a’ more 
lingering and horrible fate.” 





STATISTICS. 


Tue total exports: from ‘Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Sydney ‘to Great Britain from 28th Decem- 
ber, 1878, ‘to 26th January, ‘1879, ‘have’ been : 
Wool, 98,000’ bales ; tallow, 4,100 casks ; copper, 
800 tons; copper ore, 1,000 tons; wheat, 2,000 
qts.; flour, 6,000 tons; tin, 14,000 ingots. 


Tue Astronomer Royal reports that during 
the year 1878 the sun was above the horizon 
during 4,454 hours, and 1,250 hours of bright 
sunshine were recorded. The amount of sun- 
shine was therefore equal to 28 percent. of. its 
possible duration. 


TuE proposal to construct a tunnel under the 
Mersey has been revived. A scheme his been 
drawn up, according to which the expense of 
construction would be about: £400,000, the 
estimated annual revenue £40,000, and the 
working expenses £5,000. The tunnel will con- 
duct passenger and vehicular ‘traffic, and’a line 
of tramways will be run, but ‘it is not proposed 
that it-should' be available for railway traffic, 





MUSING BY THE SEA, 


os 


Tue elancing flood-tide laps and laves, 
And melts in music on the shore ; 
The threnody. of. many. waves 
Swells to a low, melodious roar, 
Far in the rosy offing gleams 
The silver phantasm of a sail, 
That drifts into the sphere of ‘dreams 
Before some perfume-laden gale. 


Resplendent colours,paint.the skies— 
The sunset hills are heavenly fair— 

Aromas breathed from paradise 
Exhale upon the.golden. air. 

Along the fitful winds are blown, 
Vague sounds that haunt the tidal 

sands 

With murmurs of a world unknown 

And echoes: of forgotten lands. 


Far in the thunder-breeding West, 
An awful, palpitating glow 
Breaks from the cumulus’ towering 


crest, 
And whelms the kindling world 
below ; 
Here luminous rosy mists.are drawn 
About the hills ; ‘beyond aspire 
Stupendous breadths of horizon, 
With lurid gaps of sunset fire. 


Through groves of aromatic pine 
The southwind ‘floats on wings of 
balm; 
And subtle.edours, faint.and fine, 
Transfuse the soft, pervading calm ; 
The vine her luscious fervour yields— 
Athwart the marshy solitudes 
There wafts ascent of fallow fields, 
A flavour of the tipening woods. 


The misty brightness of a dream 
Broods o’er the taanquil earth and 


sea 5 

The bending heavens ¥bove us seem 
Wrapt in delicious reverie ! 

For ‘Nature, like a péttwho 
Hath wrought amid\these pleasant 

ways, 

Thus sets her golden Finis.to 

The idyl of her summer days! 
E, A. B. 
Seas 


GEMS. 


Sena 


Ir is a great misfortune to have a.fretful dis- 
position. It takes the fragrance ortiof one’s:life, 
and leaves only weeds where a cheerful disposi- 
tion would cause flowers'to bloom.’ ,_. 

Tue boy who has. nothing to dois the most 
miserable of beings. If you have no regular 
work, do little jobs, as farmers do when:it rains 
too hard to workin the ‘field. In. cetupation' we 
may forget our troubles. 

Men of high or meanbirth nsay be possessed. 
of good qualities ; but falling into had somipany, 
they become vicious. Rivers flow with, sweet 
waters ; but having joined the ocean they become 





WHATEVER you do, have system about it. It 
is the greatest ‘lahour-saving machine in the 
world, and the cheapest, but it is not the easiest 
governed. It requifés réason and management 
to control and exercise it. ‘Yet, wherever it has 
been introduced, this great labour-saving 
machine has been:a success, demonstrating to 
the world that it has saved its: operator unne- 
cessary manual labour, a multitude of perplexi- 
ties, kept his work-shop in order, and enabled 
him’'to perform correctly more by far than in its 
absence would have been possible. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





To Crean Harz Brusues.—As hot water and 

soap very soon softens the hairs, and rubbing 
completes their destruction, use ‘soda dissolved 
| in eold water instead. Soda having an affinity 
‘for grease, it cleans the brush with little friction. 
Do not set them near the fire, nor in the sun, to 
dry, but after shaking them -well,.set them on 
the point of the handle in a shady place. 
- 7 Veau Svar Puppire (Baxep or Borpan)s— 
Chop one-half pound of veal suet, put it intoa 
quart of rich milk, ‘set it upon the fire, and 
when pretty hot,-pour it upon eight; ounces of 
bread crumbs, and sugar to your taste ; add one- 
half pound of currants washed and dried, and 
three well-beaten eggs; put it into a floured 
cloth or buttered dish, and either boil or bake it 
an hour. 

Stewzp Brrr-stEak.—Dissolve some butter 
in a stew pan, and brown the steak on both sides, 
moving it often, that it may not burn; then 
shake.in alittle flour, and when it is coloured, 
pour in gradually sufficient water to cover well 
the meat. As.soon as it boils, season with salt, 
remove the scum, slice in onion, carrot, and 
turnip; adda bunch of sweet herbs, and stew 
the steak very gently for about three hours. A 
quarterof an hour before you serve, stir into 
the gravy two or three tea-spoonfuls of:rice-flour, 
mixed with cayenne, half a wine-glassful of 
mushroom .catsup, and a little seasoning of 
| Spice. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ir is thought that the Zulu war will add 
another penny to the income-tax. 


Mz. Brron' thinks that we ought to get an 
indemnity from the Ameer, as “he has no lac of 
rupees,” 

Turrs is in London now a vegetarian café, at 
which bacon is discarded, and only beans, or 
rather vegetables, are allowed. What next ? 

A novettr for the approaching season will be 
** Coloured Dances,” which means dances at 
which ladies must appear in blue, pink, or what- 
ever colour of the rainbow the hostess elects to 
appoint. 

An ingenious person has calculated that a 
Deputy who has travelled from Paris to Ver- 
sailles every day that the Chambers have met 
.since the seat.of. Government was transferred to 
that town, eight years ago, has passed over a. 
nuniber of -kilometres*equal to about three times. 
.the eircumference.of the earth. 

A Koniespera correspondent writes’: ** Not 
a few.of the countrywomen in this part of Hast 
Prussia make a practice of cutting off the 
gredter part of their’ hair and bringing it totown 
for sale. Hair of excellent colours and length 
may: now be bought for twenty-one to twenty- 
four shillings per pound, the price having e 
down owing to a falling off in the demand. 
Tuat the Government consider the peaee ‘of 
Europe now assured is pretty evident from the 
fact that the War Office has raised-the standard 
for reeruits:in almost all branches of the service. 
The standatd for artillery gunners is now five 
feet.ten inches, and no candidate for the line..is 





undrinkable, 


received who stands less than five feet six inches 
in his stockings. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. H.—1. “Certainly.” 2. Do. 3. “Granted.” 4. 
Handwriting clear and good. 5, No. 

OuivyEeR-—Cod liver oil can be extracted by heating the 
fresh livers to about 192 degs. Fah. Subject them to a 
moderate pressure, collect the oil which escapes in warm 
water, pot after brisk agitation for a few minutes, allow 
the oil to separate and filter it. Bleached by exposure to 
sunlight under glass and sometimes by filtration, while 
‘warm, through fresh granular animal charcoal. 

Jose.—It has lately been established tbat antimony, 
aniess taken in extremely large doses, will quickly elimi- 
nate itself from the system, 

. T.—Artificial cider is prepared as folldws: Sugar, 
one -pound ; tartaric acid, one half ounce; good yeast, 
two tablespoonfuls ; water, one gallon; agitate to effect 
solution and allow to ferment for twelve hours or more. 

T, W.—For making a good cement for filling large 
openings in millstones emery of the proper grain mixed 
— melted borax in slight excess has been frequently 
used, 

Tom H.—Caustic or quick lime (not slaked lime) will 
prevent steel from rusting. Owing to its attractioa for 
moisture, it keeps the metal imbedded in it perfectly 


<lry. 

Exzs.—Choose a town where the ground is not occu- 
pied, and if possible where you can be favourably known 
or introduced to respectable people. Choose an improv- 
ing town. Begin with your means. Pay as you go, and 
make your customers pay you, 

N..H.—Write to Mr. Allen, 28, Lowman Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 

Atrrep D.—You will waste your money. Use your 
own judgment. Get the advice of sensible and honest 
friends. 

O._p RrapER.—1. There is a slight difference of mean- 
ing between the words: We make a “ further,” i.e., an 
additional, remark ; but we go “‘ farther,” i.e., to a greater 
distance. But even this is so frequently disregarded that 
the use of one or the other word is a matter of taste. 2. 
Khedive is pronounced in two syllables, as if written 
Kay-deey, the accent on the second. 3. Ruy Blas is pro- 
nounced arbitrarily, the Ruy like ri, and Blas as in “* Gil 
Biass,”’ i.e., as Blass- 

“ Next or Krx.”—Enclose 3s. 6d. in stamps to Mr. 
Stanley, 11, Gordon Grove, Holland Road, Brixton, 
Condon. 

Mar.—You had better give up the worthless fellow, and 
the sooner the better. 

S. H.—“ Tailor” is the French tailleur, and that is 
‘rom tailleur to cut. 

Tuomas L.—It is irrational for the mother to expect 
that her danghter will not some time or other. get mar- 
vied. It is better, frankly but kindly, to tell her all about 
i. 
RreinaLp.—You should not have left the lady abruptly: 
She was under no obligation to leave her brother to ride 
with you. If anyone uwes an apology it is certainly 
‘yourself- 

A Constast Reaper.—We think the young woman 
is fooling you, and if you cultivate the acquaintance, of 
others you may fird someone more worthy of ‘your 
affection. 

Constaxce.—We do not think such a silly fellow is 
worth bothering your head about. His proposition is 
ridiculous. 

Roszrt P —Any system of phonogrsphy will answer. 
A person of ordinary ability can learn it in about six 
‘months so as to write it pretty well, and in two years can 
acquire sufficient skill to report the common’ run of 
speakers. 

Tar.—The phonograph in ordinary use is brought to 
the ear of the person receiving 1 communication from the 
other end, but in conditions specially arranged, we pre- 
sume, the sound could fill a room. 

KATE says. “* Please be kind enough to answer me one 
question. Suppose cards were to be sent out foran enter- 
tainment, and the gentleman at whose house the enter- 
tainment was to be given had a title, say, for instance, 
General or Doctor. should his title appear on the cards, 
or should his simple name be printed? By answering 
yon will greatly oblige.’’ The cards being worded inthe 
a the title is properly put on them, as: “‘ Gen. 
and Mrs. Jones request,” &c. 
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Farcorsr, twenty-two, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady. 5 

A. 8., twenty-four, fair, light hair, blue eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young lady with 2 view to matri- 
mony. 

Manes, twenty-four, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young man about thirty, 
fond of music. ; ‘ 

A. and N., two friends, would like to correspond with 
two young men. A. is twenty-one, N. is twenty-four, 
good-looking, fond of home. . 

Noran, nineteen, mediam heicht, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to corresvond with a 
young man ahout twenty-two, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. A 

Matrimony, twenty-six, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about twenty-three. — : 

Luray and Apne, See onde, wish to correspond with 
two seamen ‘avy. 

Herrr, Carcay, and Wintow, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three gentlemen. Hetty is nineteen, 
golden hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children, dark. 
Cancan is twenty-one, thoroughly domesticated, medium 
height. fair, fond of music and dancing. Willow is 
twenty-three, good-looking, dark hair, hazel eyes, dark, 
of a loving disposition. Respondents must be between 
twenty-one and twenty-five. : 

Potty H., twenty-three, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about the same age with a view 
to matrimony. 


STILL I’M THINE. 


On, Janie, come whisper those sweet words 


again, P ‘ 
Still I’m thine. 
Each word has a pleasing and musicai strain, 
Still I’m thine. 


Let summer winds blow, 
Let’s have joy or have woe; 
Let me for ever know 
You are mine. 

Let me hear in each sigh 
Of the breeze that goes by 
An echoing cr, 

ene OF still I'm thine. 


Oh, darling, while stars have their home up 
above 
i Tam thine. 
While nature around us still speaks of His love, 
I am thine. 
While streams murmur on, 
While the sun shines alone, 
You can call me your own, 
For I’m thine. 
While flowers come with spring, 
And the little birds sing, 
You can call me yourdarling, 
For I’m thine. 


Yes, darling, while ships will sail o’er the sea, 
Iam thine. 
While my heart has a best it will still say to 
thee, 

. Tam thine. 

Till the day that I jie 

Still will I “4 3 

That for youl mustsigh, — 
For I'm thine, 

Let me be here or there, 

Let me wander wiere’er, 

Still count me yourdear, 
For I’m thine, 


What pleasure and joy ‘n my heart now T feel, 
For you’re mine. 
What feelings so tender around me does steal 
Now you’re mine, 
As the breeze comes this way 
I hear in eack 
All the little bi say, ; 
You are.mine. 
And while e:rth has us here 
My heart wil revere 
And love you sincere 
. Now you’re mine. 
8. B.N. 


Crarter and Harty, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies about nineteen, and good- 
looking. 

Frep, twenty-two, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty. 

ELEve and Dora, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Eleve is twanty, medium 
height, light brown hair, hazel eyes, fondof home. Dora 
is fair, medium height, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Fro, twenty-cne, would like to correspond with a 
young man with a view to matrimony. Must be tall, 

stempered. 
Awnte anti Ex1ty, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty, dark, fond of 
— and chidiren. Emily is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
i sition.: 

LATE, Bastx, and Spoon, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wouldiike to correspond with three young ladies. 
Plate is tweaty-two, hazel eyes, fond of children. Basin 
is twenty-four, dark, fond of home and dancing. Spoon 
is nineteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of music. 

EveEtry, twent -five, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
dispositior, fond of home and children, would like to 
comenpsetm @ young man about. the same age, dark, 


a 4 

T. L., twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark, 
fond of music and dancing, brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about his own age, 
tall, light brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of 
music, 


P 


‘Mourrsr, mediam height, fair, dark eyes, would like 
fe, capmapent with a dark gentleman about twenty-four, 


CraRA, fair, twenty-one, anburn hair, crey eyes, cood- 
looking, of a loving disposition, and fond OF Roser Soula 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. 

Frorence, nineteen, golden hair, hazel eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentieman with a view 
to matrimony. 2 

L. N. and B. T., two friends, would like to nd 
with two young ladies, L. 'N. is twenty-three, light 
hair, blue eyes, medium height. B: T. is twenty-one, 
tall, dark hair, blue eyes. 

JEREMIAH and JosxEPu, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Jeremiah is twenty-two, iight hair, grey eyes, medium 
height, loving, dark. Joseph is twenty-four, fond of home 
and children, dark,loving, Respondents must be between 
piste cs twenty-three, thoroughly domesticated, and 


5 pered. 

8. W. and R. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young iadies,. 8, W. is twenty-four, durk, fond 
of home and children, brown hair, blue eyes, EB. G. is 
twenty-one, good-looking, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving. medium height. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-one. . 

D, B. and A. D., two friends, would like to eo nd 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. b B. 
is twenty-t > di height. A.D. is twenty, tall. 
fenpentants must be fond of music and dancing, good- 
ooking. , 

ALrreD, eighteen, dark huir and eyes, fond of music 
and dancing, would like to correspond with a young lady 
avout the same age. : 

A. R. and D. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. A. R. is twentv-four, good-tempered, 
fond of home, of a loving disposition. D. L. is twenty, 

ir, medium height. ; 

Lavra, eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, dark. : 

 J., eighteen, curly hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a fair youug 
man about twenty-two. . 

Sam S., twenty-two, dark brown hair and éyes, tall, 
would like to correspond with a young iady with a view 
pS om ance Must be nineteen, fond ‘of ,,home .and 
children. - 

F. B. and R. A., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. F. B. 
is twenty-four, dark, handsome, R&. A. is fair, blue eyes, 
good-tempered. 





Communications RECEIVED: 


bY A. is responded to by—A. P., twenty-one, dark hair 
and eyes. : 

Mrss B. by—Mr, 'B., twenty-one;light blue eyes, fair, 
medium height. ‘ 
, . M. by—British Born, twenty-three, medium height, 

arg. 

J. W. by—Rose, eighteen, good-looking, golden hair, 
blue eyes, loving. 
. aes a by—Maggie, twenty, dark, good-looking, medium 

eight. 

A. W. by—W. C., twenty-eight, fair, medium height, 
fond of home. 

J. P. by—Annie, dark, tall. 

8. A. be Bemis medium height, fair. 

Emity by—W. R., nineteen, good-iooging, dark eyes, 
@ seaman in the Royal Navy. 

BakRrasooL by—A Yerkshire Butcher, forty, loving, of 
medium height, 

C. D. by—J. S., thirty-six: 
Z 8. W. by—Frances, twenty-three, of a loving disposi- 


ion, 
H. T. by—Emeline, twenty-one, black hair, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
J. B. by—Rose, eighteen, dark hair.and eyes. 
? ~ B. by—May, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and 
yes. 
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